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“Every issue is full of good ideas.” 
—Gerald M. Van Pool, Nationa! 
Education Association 


"School Activities Magazine should 
be in the library of every high school 
in the country."—E. A. Thomas, 
Commissioner, Kansas State High 
School Activities Association 
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United States tel you how THEIR school handled 4 particular event. In your school 
library, it will be invaluable to student leaders and faculty sponsors. 
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student publications, student government, debate, financing activities, homerooms, pep 
clubs, music, commencement, parties and banquets, pe other miscellaneous extra- 
curricular activities. 
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General Education in 


Our Secondary Schools? 


By 
PHILIP S. BLUMBERG 


Learning without thought is labor lost; thought 
without learning is perilous. 
CONFUCIUS 


WituiaM James, Harvard's distinguished 
professor, has stated somewhere in his writ- 
ings, “Wherever there is selection among 
alternatives, there is mental life. Man is a 
choosing animal.” Ernest Carroll Moore, 
another great teacher of a generation ago, 
was wont to remark, “Mind is a problem 
solver. It is perplexity, doubt, conflict, and 
not the even tenor of an untroubled mind 
which causes reflection. Where there is no 
question, there is no occasion for the mind 
to converse with herself.” And this same 
idea of thinking and reasoning is upper- 
most in the minds of our present-day edu- 
cators and administrators. In an important 
document prepared several years ago at 
the direction of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled, “Education for ALL 
American Youth,” we find that one of the 
fundamental and indispensable goals is set 
down in these words: “Stimulate intellec- 
tual curiosity, engender satisfaction in in- 
tellectual achievement, and cultivate the 
ability to think rationally.” Also, in the 
report of the Harvard Committee on “The 
Objectives of a General Education in a 
Free Society,” we read these impressive 
words: “ which abilities should be 
sought above all others. . . . These abilities 


. + are: to think effectively, to communi 
cate thought, to make relevant judgments, 
to discriminate among values.” 

Now, if the above brief excerpts point 
to that sine qua non of our educational 
endeavors, and if, in the words of Robert 
M. Hutchins, “A university is a place 
where people think,” then are not the 
public high schools, academies, and paro- 
chial schools the places where we might 
expect to detect the first, faint signs of the 
thinking process? 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Te visitor to the class said to the 
teacher after the pupils had left, “Why 
should your subject be in the curricu- 
lum? Of what use is it? And what was 
the particular purpose of the lesson 
today? Was it of value to the students? 
How?” The visitor added that he did 
not expect the teacher to answer these 
questions without a good deal of 
thought. He said, “Students must see 
value in what they are taught to learn 
Otherwise, they may merely be putting 
im time.” 

Although it happened years ago, 
this instance seems to have some bear 
ing on the point of view expressed 
in this article. The author is a mem 
ber of the faculty of Central High 
School, Paterson, New Jersey. 
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Herein lies the crux of the whole matter. 
Which one of the score of subjects that are 
offered to and pursued by our 8,000,000 
boys and girls demands any particular 
thought? Which subject, or group of sub- 
jects, is an aid and can be said w con- 
tribute in the development of self-reliance, 
independence, resourcefulness, originality, 
initiative—to use expressions which may 
be found in that brilliant article, “Educa- 
tion for Initiative and Originality,” writ- 
ten by the eminent educator and psychol- 
ogist, E. L. Thorndike? 

Modern foreign languages? There is 
little or no thinking involved in the study 
of French, German, Spanish, or Italian. At 
best it is training, but it is a grave mistake 
to ascribe educational values—liberal, cul- 
tural, humanistic. No, there is no enrich- 
ment of the heart and mind; our young- 
sters—alter a year or two, or even three 
years of study of French or German—do 
not become more kind, more broad 


minded, more high minded, or more tol- 
erant. Why entertain such expectations? 


For the tens of thousands of our high- 
school pupils the whole business is arbi- 
trary. The activity, to a very large extent, 
is of the memoriter type—nothing more or 
less than memorization and drill, a form 
of animal training, parrotlike learning. 

In the same category with the modern 
language studies, we may place another 
group of subjects which is the daily edu- 
cational diet of 4,000,000 of our students. 
I have in mind stenography, typewriting, 
business practice, and much of bookkeeping. 
Need I contend that these subjects are 
devoid of those liberalizing influences, of 
that culture and those humanistic effects 
which we so greatly cherish for our pupils? 
These commercial subjects are practical; 
they are useful. But the fact they are strictly 
vocational must never be lost sight of. 

And now we come to that most hallowed 
and time-honored, that highly cultural sub- 
ject of the entire curriculum—dear old 
Latin! For the vast majority of the high- 
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school students—go per cent of them—the 
study of Latin is a waste of time. It is futile 
and unnecessary. Greek and Latin do not 
“nourish the spirit by encouraging breadth 
of vision.” The study of the classics for 
two or three years does not enable our boys 
and girls “to weigh evidence,” nor do our 
pupils acquire “a nice sense of relative 
values.” Latin and Greek and Hebrew, 
too, do not prepare “for a broader, richer 
living.” 

Culture? “Our boys and girls read six 
books of Vergil as a cultural exercise,” and 
Abraham Flexner, a keen and discerning 
student of secondary education for fifty 
years, asks, “How many are at the close 
of the process cultivated enough to read 
the remaining six for themselves?” And I 
should be pleased to have pointed out to 
me one student, who, upon the completion 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis, reads for himself 
the Memorabilia, that intensely human 
portrait of his master, the philosopher 
Socrates. 

There is another group of subjects which 
are held in high esteem by parents and 
many teachers—second only to the classics. 
I mean algebra and plane geometry—the 
core of the mathematics curriculum. Those 
who have devoted much thought to the 
matter are fully agreed that the conven- 
tional first-year algebra and the traditional 
second-year plane geometry evoke very 
little thought and reasoning. “Algebra is 
learned, not, as a rule, by the exercise of 
anything that can be properly called 
reason, but passively and mechanically,” 
is the firm conviction of a great educator, 
and another, a professor of mathematics, 
once said, “Not more than 25 per cent of 
the propositions in geometry have any 
genuine application outside of geometry.” 
And long ago a British philosopher 
doubted whether one boy in five hundred 
learned geometry otherwise than by rote. 
Yes, indeed, it is quite generally observed 
and recognized that our pupils feel their 
daily work and assignments to be quite 
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aimless and purposeless; that they do not 
feel the compelling challenge which is so 
indispensable for effective work. The work 
leaves them very much as it found them— 
all of which is a result of the fact that 
lessons are taught mainly for the sake of 
lessons. 

And still another topic to which a dis 
proportionate amount of time is allotted, 
and the virtues of which have often puz- 
zled me, is English grammar. I mean that 
formal, technical, dry-asdust grammar, 
that bugaboo to very many students. Our 
pupils dawdle away hours on end with fif- 
teen or eighteen different uses of the noun; 
they are drilled and drilled to recite these 
uses glibly; to write sentences illustrating 
them; and to identify the several uses in 
sentences. Again, we lavish some of our 
best and most skillful efforts in the teach- 
ing of the different uses of subordinate 
clauses, and of infinitive, participial, and 
prepositional phrases. An _ inordinate 
amount of time is spent on this work. To 
what purpose and with what aim and end 
in view? Are the boys and girls enabled to 
present in an enthusiastic manner a two- 
or three-minute interesting oral composi- 
tion? Are they aided to write a worth- 
while paragraph concisely and lucidly? 

But what about English proper—that 
most hopeful and desirable subject in the 
entire curriculum—that cultural study par 
excellence? Is the detailed, minute, and 
prolonged study of Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, 
Julius Caesar, L’Aliegro, and Burke's 
speech promoting an interest in reading? 
Is it not evident that our pupils read but 
litle? As one investigator has concluded, 
“There is no indication that the schools 
are developing permanent interest in read- 
ing as a leisure-time activity.” 

With what amazement does one read the 
following paragraph which appears in 
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Albert Jay Nock’'s stimulating and provoc- 
ative book, Memoirs of a Superfluous Man: 


The ex-president of one of our colleges tells me 
that for a dozen years he carried on experiments 
im the value of literacy, using freehmen as his 
guinea-pigs; that is to say, he experimented on per 
sons who were not only literate, but who had gone 
so far as to pass their entrance-cxaminations. Se 
lecting a paragraph of very simple but non-sensa 
tional prose, he asked his students, taking them one 
by one, to read it carefully; then to read it care 
fully again; then to read it aloud to him; then to 
write down the gist of it in their own words. Hardly 
any one could do it; hardly any one was able to bring 
anything like an adequate reflective 
thought to bear upon the substance of a simple 
paragraph. In other words, they could not reed. 


of 


And now I cannot do better than refer 
to that sixteenth century French essayist, 
that sane, wise, urbane Michel de Mon- 
taigne, whose writings have been a never 
ending source of joy and edification to 
thousands. Here are samplings taken at 
random: “To know by heart is not to 
know; it is only holding on to what has 


been put into the custody of the memory. 
.. » We receive as bailiffs the opinions and 
learning of others; we must make them our 


own. ... We learn to say Cicero says this, 
Plato thinks this, these are Aristotle's 
words; but we, what do we say? What do we 
do? What is our opinion? . . . If the mind 
does not acquire a better temper, if the 
judgment does not become more sound, 
I had as lief the school boy should pass 
his time playing tennis; his body, at least, 
would be more supple.” 

And the comments and reactions, which 
the immortal Montaigne has stated, are as 
crystal: “The object of education is to 
make, not a scholar, but a man. Education 
shall concern itself with the understanding 
rather than with the memory. If there be 
uncertaimy, there will be liberality; if 
there be doubt, there will be tolerance.” 


Introducing . . . 
The 


ROBERT G. ANDREE 


“I CAN'T ricure why teachers continue 
to leave my system,” a superintendent con- 
fided recently. “I've tried everything in the 
book to hold the good ones and I just 
don't succeed.” The exit interview tech- 
nique, apparently, isn’t included in his 
repertoire. 

Industry is using the technique with in- 
creasing success for evaluating its methods 
and its personnel relationships. A 1947 sur- 
vey showed that 207 industrial firms used 
the exit interview in one form or another, 
representing 64.7 per cent to whom ques 
tionnaires were sent. One author has 
pointed out that management sometimes 
tends to misuse the exit interview: (1) Mere 
statistics are collected without following 
with a personal interview, or (2) facts con- 
tained in exit surveys are not followed by 
corrective policy. Its use, we are warned, 
must be supported by a sincere eagerness 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The shortage of teachers is not 
caused entirely by the great increase 
in school enrollment, Another reason 
for the shortage is teacher dropout. 
The explanations given by teachers 
for leaving their jobs are not so obvi- 
ous as one might think. To ascertain 
the real reasons is the thesis of this 
article. The author points out that in 
the industrial fields some corporations 
have attempted to use certain tech- 
niques to Ind the real reasons why 
employees ~—— out of their jobs. He 
is superintendent of Rich Township 
High School, Park Forest, Illinois, and 
a member of the editorial board of The 
Clearing House. 


EXIT Interview 


of management to learn the strong and 
weak points of its organization.* 

Some industrial and personnel men like 
the anonymous return, a “separation” form 
asking questions and seeking reasons for 
leaving, particularly where large numbers 
are processed, Other management groups 
confine the exit interview technique to 
salaried personnel and find that the face- 
to-face relationship of a management ofh- 
cer and the person about to leave produces 
the healthiest atmosphere of security, con- 
fidence, and_a feeling of satisfaction con- 
cerning thé#interview. 


The Exit Interview for Schoolmen 


Well-established 
taining levels of morale are now available 


procedures for ascer- 
in industry.’ It would be well if some of 
the scales and much of the philosophy sup- 
porting such ventures were adapted to edu- 
cational systems. I am inclined to feel, how- 
ever, that treat a 
one would an industrial employee and that 


one cannot teacher as 
it would be most important to insist on 
personal interviews rather than to depend 
on data secured from paper-and-pencil 
questionnaires, The teachers whom I have 
interviewed after they left a teaching job 
tend to have the attitude: “I've quit, I've 
moved, so what!! Let it be.” If such persons 
were asked to complete such a scale or 
inventory, the results could be completely 
unreliable. 

Our schools are usually the community's 

*"What You Can Do about Turnover,” Manage. 
ment Review, XLII (January 1953), 20-21 

*An excellent morale sale is available from: 


International Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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biggest single business. Why not adopt cer- 
tain techniques of better business manage- 
ment to our use? In fact, some of the 
claims of management for this process 
might actually become our own. 

“Getting at the reasons” appears to be 
one major goal when the exit interview 
technique is adopted: Why is the employee 
leaving? Is he leaving because he enjoys 
another type of work? Are other companies 
paying more than we are? Are some super- 
than they 
Could some of methods be 
improved? What could our company do to 
improve Just “stall 
member” for “worker,” “community” for 
excellent 


visors losing more workers 


should? our 


morale? substitute 


“company” and we'll have an 
technique for the evaluation of our schools. 

One aspect of the exit interview is often 
misunderstood: it is not a technique for 
dissuading workers from leaving.’ Experi- 
ence has shown that “salvaged” workers do 
not operate on a high level of efficiency. 
There is little or no immediate gain, there- 
fore, in such a technique other than the 
good feeling generated by the official who 
takes the time to discuss with the worker 
the reasons for his leaving. In our schools, 
the long-range benefits could be enormous, 
for the ideas of teachers who have served 
a lifetime in their profession and who are 
now about to leave the system are often 
cogent and very much to the point. For 
those younger ones who are leaving the 
profession for other pursuits, such an eval- 
would 
worth-while observations and suggestions. 


uative procedure also produce 


Teachers Give Their Reasons 


I interviewed thirty-four good teachers 
other 
jobs from nine Massachusetts communities 


who had either retired or left for 
since April, 1956. Not one had been inter- 
viewed by his superintendent to ascertain 
the full extent of his reasons for leaving. 


*Stephen Habbe, “The Exit Interview, a New 


Interpretation,” Management Record, September 
1952, pp. 996-8. 
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These communities have fair to good 
school systems, and although some valid 
reason for leaving was contained in the 
letters of resignation, many less apparent 
reasons cropped up in my interviews. 
Among the retired teachers who still had 
a few more good years had they wished to 
siay was a definite weakening in morale. 
The immediate cause among some of the 
younger staff members was the chance to 
earn more in another community, but sev 
eral left to accept a lower salary in another 
community or job. Some changed to dif 
ferent levels (grade) in three 
entered work related to teaching (book 
salesman, representative); 
and seven left teaching for related work in 


teaching, 
cap-and-gown 


commerce or industry (banking, collection 


service, service). hive 
accepted the same salary in a new position 


(but similar to the one they held) because 


private guidance 


of other factors deemed by them to foster 
more rapid growth in their profession 

A few teachers moved to be nearer a 
order to work 
Although 


they were teaching in communities where 


college or university in 
toward the next higher degree 


the accumulation of credit would add to 
their salaries, they found it difficult to 
commute thirty to fifty miles for each class. 
“I wouldn't have moved closer to Boston,” 
one said, “if we could have set up a work. 
shop for our own problems here, with some 
recognition from our school committee for 
the credits 
Boston, we received credit; when we stayed 


we earned. By trcveling to 
here and worked on specific projects, there 
It's difhcult to battle the 
to collect 


was none weather 
traffic in 


something that doesn't really interest us.” 


and order credits in 

Teachers are unhappy about many con- 
ditions that need not happen in our Ameri- 
can schools today. One of the thirty-four 
interviewed mentioned that three teachers 
in adjacent rooms with identical or equiva- 
lent preparation and a reasonable similar- 
ity of success were earning three different 
salaries. Men with families hated to leave 


smaller schools and smaller towns, yet felt 
compelled to do so because of the oppor- 
tunities in a larger city to earn a supple- 
mentary salary without a stigma attached. 

Many of those who left their jobs com- 
plained that there was little professional 
communication between their administra- 
tors and the staff. I could sense no passion 
for teaching. One confided, “1 thought I'd 
better change before I got too old!” This 
measures rather well with one of educa- 
tion's classic statements: Teaching is not a 
mechanic's trade; nor is it a profession. It 
is a difficult and dangerous cause. 

Any technique which tends to support 
the growth of staff intercommunication, 
educational leadership, and morale; which 
has the potential to increase job stability; 
and which through past errors (corrected) 
holds potentially good teachers to high 
achievement levels is worth trying. I be- 
lieve the exit interview can contribute to 
that cause. 

Education could also be well served if 
we adopted a kind of “pretermination” 
interview with the superintendent, when 
the possibilities for staying or leaving 
could be thoroughly discussed. It could be 
made a matter of policy that a letter of 
resignation would not be considered until 
that had been done and the possible con- 
tents of the letter aired. I believe that such 
a technique could stem a rising tide of 
itinerant teachers who are never quite 
settled, and for whom occupational teach- 
ing hazards increase as they grow older and 
less able to handle the daily routine of the 
secondary school. 
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With the Tongue-in-Cheek Minority. When a problem gets enough publicity, someone inevitably comes 
up with an answer to end all answers. Such is Michael Jackson's in the November Atlantic. “To read, a 
child must see value in reading,” muses Mr. Jackson. “ 
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Sources of Information 


Teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and others who are intrigued by what 
could be done in adapting this manage- 
ment technique to schools may write to 
some of the industries named below: 

American Mutual Liability Company 

142 Berkeley Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Bigelow Sanford Carpet Company 

140 Madison Avenue 

New York City 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Peoria, Llinois 


Champion- International Company 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Chase Manhattan Bank 
Personnel Department 
New York City 


William Filene’s Sons 

Boston, Massachusetts 
A statement of the complete exit interview 
program is available. 


First National Bank of Boston 
67 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Personnel Department 
San Jose, California 


Ford Motor Company 

Personne! Department 

Dearborn, Michigan 
Especially for their exit interviews for salaried 
personnel. 


General Foods Corporation 

Walter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa Division 
White Plains, New York 


It is up to educators to give the child the 


proper incentive. My suggestion is this: let the community raise the money for a good silent movie serial. 
For twenty Saturday afternoons let all the second-graders go to the show. With a nurse in attendance to 
administer sedatives to the inevitable hysterical few, the majority should emerge as capable readers (figur- 


ing out the subtitles before they vanish)—and that, after all, is what we want.”—Phi Delta Kappan. 
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“Sir up straicut, “Mary, if you 
sit that way, you'll be round shouldered.” 
“You'll do better work if you sit up tall.” 
“Please don't sprawl your feet into the 
aisle; it isn’t good for you, and someone 
may trip over your feet.” 

How many times have you made such 
remarks in your teaching career? As a 
parent, you've probably used similar re- 
marks to encourage good sitting posture for 
your own children. 

Teachers and parents abhor slouching, 
slumping, or sprawling. Unsightly slouch- 
ing and sprawling suggest carelessness in 
personal habits; some believe that they 
suggest carelessness in work habits as well. 
Medical literature and casual case studies 
of boys and girls document the relation- 
ship between low back pains or incomplete 
respiration and poor sitting posture. 
Teachers have observed that pupils with 
poor sitting posture have poor attention 
for school tasks. Employment interviewers 
have reported that they are sensitive to the 
sitting posture of a prospective employee; 
this is especially true of a candidate who 
“sits on his fourth vertebra.” 

Good-postured pupils have better school 
achievement in both the elementary and 
the secondary school. In a study of the dif- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Is there any connection between 
poor sitting posture and school marks? 
A survey of ifty-three secondary-school 
teachers in St. Paul, Minnesota, indi- 
cates that there is. The pupil who “sits 
on his fourth vertebra” (we like the 
phrase the author uses) is likely not 
to be a member of the National Honor 
Society. The writer is head of the edu- 
cation department, Hamline Univer- 
sity, St. Paul. 


Good Posture and School Achievement 


By KENNETH R. DOANE 
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ferences in educational and personal char- 
acteristics of good- and poor-postured 
pupils, significant differences were also 
found in school attendance, sex, age for 
grade, and performance on standardized 
achievement tests. 

Fifty-three teachers from three high 
schools in St. Paul identified seventy-six 
pupils who had good sitting posture and 
forty-five pupils who had poor sitting pos 
ture. To be included in either sample, a 
pupil's posture was noted by three or more 
teachers. The cumulative records of per- 
sonal and educational information were 
analyzed for all 12: cases in the two 
samples. The distributions of the two 
samples over grades nine through twelve 
and the sexes were approximately propor- 
tional, The available information indi- 
cated that none of the pupils had been 
seated in posture-control school furniture 
during their school experiences; specula- 
tion immediately arises as to whether or 
not the use of posture-control furniture 
for the pupils would have altered the find. 
ings. 

The major findings follow: 

Sex 


Among good-postured pupils, girls out- 
number boys better than two to one. 
Among poor-postured pupils, boys out- 
number girls better than three to one. 


Secondary school achievement 


As measured by marks assigned by teach- 
ers in English, mathematics, science, and 
social studies, the mean school achieve. 
ment of the good-postured pupils was sig- 
nificantly greater than that of the poor-pos- 
tured pupils. Specifically, the difference in 
means produced a ¢ value of 12.656, which 
indicates that chance played a minimal 


" 


role in the difference between the obtained 
means. 


Elementaryrschool achievement 


All of the good-postured pupils had all 
G's (growing normally) in English, arith- 
metic, social studies, reading, and spelling 
throughout their elementary school years. 
Of the poor-postured pupils, half of the 
pupils had one or more N's (needs im- 
provement) or R's (not growing consistent 
with potential) during their elementary 
school years. 


Stanford Achievement Test 


Pupils were administered the advanced 
form DM of the test in the seventh or 
eighth grades. This test contains sections 
on paragraph meaning, word meaning, 
language usage, spelling, arithmetic reason- 
ing, and arithmetic computation. The 
good-postured pupils were characteristi- 
cally above the grade norms while the poor- 
postured pupils’ performance was at the 
grade norms. 


Percentile rank of the twelfth-grade pupils 


The good-postured twelfth-grade pupils 
characteristically ranked in the upper 
quartile of their classes. The poor-postured 
twelfth-grade pupils had a median rank of 
near the bottom of the second quartile. 


Scholastic ability 

The characteristic scholastic ability of 
good-postured pupils was near the upper 
limit of the intelligence quotient range, 
g1.5-108.5. The characteristic scholastic 
ability of poor-postured pupils was near 
the lower limit of the above range. 


Attendance 


The mean school attendance during the 
secondary school years for the good-pos- 
tured pupils was 343.9 half days. The mean 
school attendance during the secondary 
school years for the poor-postured pupils 
was 994 half days. This differe..ce of 9.9 
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half days was found to be significant at 
the .oo1 level. Chance played little role in 
the differences between the obtained 
means. 


Health 
Both groups had good health records. 


The most common deviation from perfect 
health was the use of eyeglasses; this phe- 
nomenon was equally common in both 
groups. 
Age for grade 

Though both groups were distributed 
proportionately the grades nine 
through twelve, the poor-postured pupils’ 
distribution was skewed toward old for 
grade, The distribution for the good-pos- 
tured pupils was proportional with respect 
to the age-for-grade criterion. 
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Teachers’ comments 


“Good worker” characterized the com- 
ments of teachers of good-postured pupils. 
Few comments were entered on the records 


of poor-postured pupils. 
Conclusions 


The findings indicate that educational 
achievement and posture are not inde- 
pendent of each other. 

The practice of providing posture-con- 
trol furniture for pupils of secondary- 
school age might be given serious consider- 
ation. There is nothing in the findings 
that would indicate that an automatic con- 
trol of the sitting posture of pupils with 
adequate work area and freedom of move- 
ment is not related to improved school 
achievement; there is much to suggest that 
the converse is true. Recent studies have 
been made in which each of thirteen ele- 
mentary school classrooms were equipped 
half with posture-control furniture and 
half with school furniture 
such as stationary desks, 
desks, individual tables and chairs, and uni- 
versal-type desks. The half classrooms of pu- 
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pils seated in posture-control desks had 
greater school achievement, made improve- 
ments in work habits, improved in sitting 
posture, and had greater available energy 
at the end of the school day. 

Since learning and fatigue are known to 
coexist and appear to be inversely related 
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to each other, teachers and parents should 
take every reasonable step to inhibit and 
minimize fatigue. Experience of teachers 
suggests that good sitting posture inhibits 
fatigue, especially physiological fatigue; 
poor posture is sometimes the result of 


fatigue and carelessness. 


Revitalizing the Teaching Pattern 


By L. Fortin 
(South Bend, Ind.) 


I had taught for several years in the tra- 
ditional pattern of assign-study-recite-test 
when all of a sudden I realized at the end 
of one semester that the majority of my 
students were actually no more advanced 
than they had been at the beginning of 
that semester. Oh, a little knowledge may 
have rubbed off, but generally speaking 
they had listened to my lectures, had mem- 
orized the material well, and had done a 
good job of giving it back to me on tests, 
I soon realized this plan had no merit and 
that it was necessary for a change of 
“course.” My present procedure was estab- 
lished. 

The first day of class as a group we 
we talk a little about course objectives in 
the fundamentals of speech. They express 
their ideas in a voluntary fashion and I 
also project a few. We look through the 
textbook and the many reference books 
which we may use throughout the semester. 
From this review we determine the things 
which we feel will be most helpful in at- 
taining the goals tentatively set up. 

The next day each student introduces 
herself or himself to the class. They give 
their names, tell the courses of 
study they are following, their hobbies, and 
many other things which they want us to 
know about them. Then we plan together 
the first several weeks of work, realizing, 
of course, that changes may occur. We talk 


about 


about evaluation and usually by now the 
class realizes no one will be perfect in the 
beginning of the course, so accomplish. 
ment will be one of the main things to 
atti 
tude in class, work habits, reliability, per 


evaluate. They usually add to this 


sonality development, and co-operation. 
When we are ready to begin speeches 
we, as a group, determine the items on a 
criticism sheet. After all agree, they are 
mimeographed and each student keeps a 
criticism sheet on every speech given in 
When a makes a second 
speech, we refer to the first sheet belong. 
ing to this person and see if any errors 
have been corrected. There is also open 
class criticism, This gives the teacher an 
opportunity to structure constructive class 
criticism, At the end of the semester each 
student hands in the criticism sheets, 


class. student 


student 
hands me a sheet of paper on which ap- 
pear the grade he feels he has earned; a 
grade for the other students, relative to 
how he thinks they have progressed during 
the semester; what he feels he has accom 
plished; and any suggestions for changing 
procedure, if any. 


For the final evaluation each 


Thus the students learn to accept sug- 
gestions, responsibilities, constructive criti 
cis; to develop their personalities; to 
evaluate; and to live in the society of the 
classroom. 
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Children Do Like School 


By L. EDMOND LEIPOLD 


For Generations the American school 
student has been pictured as an unwilling 
captive of adamant school authorities who 
were intent upon “educating” him willy- 
nilly but only partially succeeding because 
of an innate dislike on the part of every 
child for school and everything and every- 
one associated with it. 

Poets composed lyrics about it—witness 
William Blake's dismal depiction of such 
an unfortunate: 

But to go to school on a summer morn, 
O, it drives all joy away; 

Under a cruel eye outworn, 

The little ones spend the day 

In sighing and dismay. 


Cartoons and jokes have through the 
years added to the common belief that the 
very name of school was anathema to the 
youth of the land. This in spite of the 
anachronistic assumption on the part of 
cerebral celebrities that such schooling was 
as necessary as it was odious, Ancient skep- 
tical Diogenes proclaimed as his belief that 
“the foundation of every state is the edu- 
cation of its youth,” and every statesman 
and philosopher worthy of the name who 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The author writes to us, “Here are 
the results of a little survey that was 
made last June. I believe that the re- 
sults are interesting. Maybe you will 
like them enough to use thevarticle in 
your very fine —— Yes, we 
agree that the results are interesting 
and, as they appeal to us, here is the 
story of the survey. (Thanks for your 
compliment about The Clearing 
House.) The author is principal of the 
Nokomis Junior High School, Minne- 
apolis, and a frequent contributor to 
The Clearing House. 


lived since has added the weight of his 
opinion to that of the old lantern bearer’s 
didacticism. 

All of which illustrates some adult points 
of view—but what do the students them- 
think of pauses to 
wonder how often they have been con- 
sulted about this phase of their beliefs, for 
there is evidence that gives one cause to 
doubt the validity of this age-old assump- 
tion. For example, the answers that were 
given to a short inquiry form by several 
hundred ninth-grade students of Nokomis 
Junior High School seem to give the lie 
to the skeptical views of adults on this 
matter. “Do you like school?” they were 
asked. “Why?” Or, “Do you dislike it?” 
Again, “Why?” No names needed to be 
signed to the papers. 

The survey was made at the end of the 
school term. The weather had been unsea- 
sonably hot for several weeks; swimming 
season had begun and beaches were 
crowded; the lakes were teeming with wall- 
eyes. If ever a group could be forgiven 
for chorusing a loud “We hate it!" this 
class of boys and girls, all 273 of them, 
could. However, 206 of the boys and girls 
replied frankly, “We like school!” Another 
sixteen were sufficiently in doubt about 
their feelings to give no opinion at all. 
Only fifty-one of the group gave an un- 
equivocal “No” to the query. 

As might be expected, the girls were 
more favorably inclined toward school than 
were the boys. Eightyone per cent of all 
girls replied that they liked school; five per 
cent gave no reply at all; fourteen per 
cent said they did not like it. 

Why did these girls like school? The one 
word “friends” expressed the underlying 
reason of more than half of them. “To be 
with friends” was given as a cause more 


selves school? One 
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often than any other one. “To make new 
friends” was a second in frequency of men- 
tion. The three other most frequently 
mentioned reasons were: “To learn some- 
thing.” “It is fun.” “It gives one something 
to do.” 

The specific reasons given by individuals 
were revealing: “There is always something 
exciting happening at school,” said one 
girl, while another frankly admitted, “I 
don't like to work at home, so I much pre- 
fer to go to school.” 

“I always say that I don’t like to go to 
school, but when it comes right down to it, 


I really do,” confessed a student, and an- 
other came through with an admission in 
these words, “I think the teachers are 
wonderful, especially the men!" 

Home was frequently a problem; typical 
of this group was the statement made by 
one of the girls, “At home I seem to get on 
people's nerves but at school I don't.” Said 
another, “Life would be pretty dull with- 
out a school to go to.” 

And then there was the girl who pon- 
dered the question and remained in doubt: 
“I sometimes wonder myself why I like 
school but the fact remains, I do!” And 
there was the typically feminine reason, 
“Just because... 

But, why don’t some girls like school? 
The reasons were varied but there was a 
pattern. Strangely enough, it was Minne- 
sota’s weather that was blamed for a third 
of the “No’s.” Said one girl, “I don’t like 
to walk to school in the cold,” and another, 
“I just don’t like those long, hot days in- 
doors when I could be outdoors and in 
swimming.” One girl expressed her view 
of the matter in these words, “I get bored 
at school when I'd rather be doing other 
things—and most of the time I'd rather be 
doing other things.” And another one pon- 
dered, “I don't know why—I just don’t. 
But I don't like to sit around home, 
either.” 

Minnesota’s natural wonderland cast its 
lure over many a student. Lamented one 
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girl, “I know that school is good for one, 
but I'd much rather be out of doors than 
in school” and another in similar vein said, 
“I just love to be outside—in the summer 
and in the spring and in the fall and in 
the winter, too!” One uttered a feminine 
complaint that might well last through a 
lifetime, “It's just too much work having 
to get dressed every day and setting my 
hair for school.” 

Typical of the reasons why boys liked 
school were these: 

“I like to go to school because I have 
lots of fun there and can do many things 
that I enjoy, but many times I don’t like to 
go because I hate to get up in the morn 
ing.” 

“I like the many activities at school; the 
parties, the auditorium programs, the mo 
vies—and the dances, especially when I can 
take a girl.” 

“If it wasn't for school, life would be 
pretty boring.” (This one was repeated 
many times over.) 

“There is no other thing for me to do 
as I am too young to work. Besides, I like 
the girls and they are all in school.” 

“In the winter I like to go, but during 
fishing season, I wish I never heard of 
school.” 

“I wish I could go to school just when 
I want to but not every day.” 

“I just don't want to be a bum like 
some kids I know who quit school.” 

The weather accounted for almost half 
of the cases in which boys expressed a dis 
like for school. One boy complained, “I 
should be home lying out in the sun taking 
care of my eczema instead of being in 
school” and another qualified his reason 
ing by saying, “In cold weather it's a 
pleasure to go to school but in hot weather 
it gets me down.” Many said simply, “It's 
too hot!” while several complained, “I 
like the outdoors so much better than be. 


ing inside.” One honest but tired young- 


ster gave his reason simply, “I just don't 
like to work.” 
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There is much that can be learned from 
the views of these young people, but para- 
mount is the conviction that things aren't 
too bad when four out of five boys and 
girls frankly admit that they like school 
and can give good reasons. Poets, cartoon- 
ists, and jokesters should take note of these 
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facts. However, if they feel that they must 
use this timeworn topic to publicize their 
endeavors, they should at least convey to 
their public the fact that they are repre- 
senting only a minority of their clientele; 
a vocal, militant minority, perhaps, but 
nevertheless a minority. 


By Herman A. Estrin 


How much do parents learn about our schools 
from the school newspaper? How much have you 
as a high-school junior learned about your school 
from the newspaper? To learn the answers to these 
questions, the committee on student publications 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
queried parents and students of several high schools 
throughout the country. The results included in 
this report came from 161 juniors and 72 parents 
of North Plainfield High School, North Plainfield, 
New Jersey, a middle-income suburban community 
of fourteen thousand residents 

The replies from parents indicated that 85 per 
cent of the children subscribed to the school paper. 
Only #0 per cent of the parents read the newspaper 
regularly; 25 per cent, frequently; 55 per cent, 
seldom. Eighty six per cent of the parents stated 
that the subscription fee was fair. Only five per 
cent said that it was too high 

Sixty five per cent of the parents were not con 
sious of the repeated use of the same students’ 
names in the columns of the paper. Another 65 
per cent discuss parts of the paper with their 
children, Seventy-five per cent of the parents are 
members of the Parent-Teacher Association, Two 
thirds of the parents feel that the paper has an 
effect upon their impression of the school, that the 


(Newark, New Jersey) 


paper can help promote better school-parent rela- 
tionships, and that the paper can help promote 
better citizenship 

Parents were asked to check those items about 
which they have received information from the 
school paper. Most frequently checked were plays, 
music, and athletics; honors and awards; social 
affairs; field trips; organizations and clubs. These 
were followed by music and athletic contests, child's 
activities, classroom activities, scholarships, exhibits, 
student personalities, commencement plans, and 
school calendar. 

As for the students, 82 per cent of the juniors 
replied that they read the newspaper regularly; 
tt per cent, frequently; and 7 per cent, seldom. 
Ninety per cent of the students feel that the sub 
scription fee is fair. Only to per cent said that it 
was too high. Sixty per cent were conscious of the 
repeated use of the same students’ names in the 
columns of the paper. Fifty per cent of the junior 
class discuss parts of the newspaper with their 
parents. The paper helped 7o per cent of the stu- 
dents to understand the school better and helped 
only 40 per cent to explain the school to their 
parents. That the paper can help promote better 
citizenship was expressed by 60 per cent of the 
junior class, 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Reading and writing continue to occupy the center of the secondary-school stage. 
Everybody wants pupils in the junior and senior high schools to read better and to 
write better. Many of us are not willing to concede that reading and writing have 
not been well taught. They have. Otherwise, the graduates of our schools would 
be worse off than they are. But there is a demand for greater emphasis on these tools 
of communication—R&R—reading and writing. 

Evidence of a renewed interest in teaching these fundamental subjects is the great 
number of articles submitted to The Clearing House and other professional journals 
by writers who claim to have a particular technique for getting pupils to read and 
write better or who are exercised about the situation. Unfortunately, we cannot 
publish all the R&R manuscripts that we receive. 

The following five articles deal with certain aspects of the need for competency 
in reading and writing. Elizabeth Williams is head of the English department, Wash 
ington Park High School, Racine, Wisconsin; Joseph Mersand is chairman of the 
English and speech departments, Jamaica (New York) High School; Sister Mary 
St. Victorian is a teacher at Holy Angels Academy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Roy O. 
Isacksen is principal of the Cleveland Jtinior High School, St. Paul, and Fred P. 
Roessel is principal of the Lincoln Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Kathryn 8. Wilkins is librarian at the Great Neck (New York) Junior High School. 


Capacity Performance 


High Schools in Racine Offer Supplementary 
Courses in Reading, Writing, and Spelling 


By ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 


Minimum essentiats of reading and 
spelling are not just “one of those things” 
that the public lets the schools shrug about 
with impunity. 

In 1955, the senior high schools of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, after a two-year study by 
the staff, won school-board approval for 
curricular reorganization.* The program 
requires each student to take five subjects 
including social studies and language arts 
(English) each semester. For one semester, 


* John Prasch, “Racine Overhauls Curriculum,” 
Clearing House, XXX, No. 5 (january 1956), 259 
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every pupil must have one basic arts course 
But we the tray of 
offerings; we further require that students 
make an attempt to master the basic skills 
of computation, speech habits, reading, 


do more than pass 


and composition, A mathematics test given 
to juniors determines whether they must 
renew their knowledge as seniors by tak 
ing refresher math, After the California 
tests in reading, spelling, and language for 
incoming sophomores are given, the grade 
scores in vocabulary, comprehension, 
spelling, and usage are used as guides in 


screening sophomore students for enroll. 
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ment in three supplementary courses— 
speech improvement, reading, and compo- 
sition. The speech course has not yet been 
offered, but the courses in reading and in 
composition are now provided. They are 
taught by English teachers who are given 
released time, one period a day. 


Reading and Vocabulary Class 


For the reading class, we choose any 
pupil with (1) promising or improving 
work habits and attendance, and (2) with 
a disparity between a normal recorded 
L.Q. and his reading grade scores, according 
to this scale: 


LQ. Retardation in Reading 
95 99 ... § OF more grades 
100109 ... 2 OF more 
11184 1 or more 
11g not at grade level 
120-124 ... not 1 grade above 
25,129... not 1 grade above 
1§0- not 2 grades above 


Appearing on a preliminary list, the 
names of prospects are scrutinized by all 
English and social studies teachers, and the 
list undergoes some changes. The pupils 
finally chosen are assigned to the reading 
class, and parents receive letters presenting 
the opportunities of the courses. Questions 
and conferences are welcomed, 

The course of study for the reading class 
was written, with the advice of the city 
reading consultant, by two teachers of 
long experience and proven interest in the 
problem. It defines an adequate reader in 
objective terms; it describes readable mate- 
rial; and it lists reading skills in order of 
utility, Extensive activity projects provide 
motivation for comprehension and for at- 
tack upon the sounds and meanings of new 
words, 

The class furnishes a prime opportunity 
for guided individual reading drill. 

Presently at Washington Park High 


School we have twenty-five students in each 
of two reading sections. Scheduled in this 
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course for two-and-a-half periods a week, 
the student earns a quarter unit toward 
graduation. If he improves rapidly on 
specified skills, he may be excused from 
the class in less time than a semester, there- 
by gaining some study-hall time. If he 
fails to achieve, because of resistance or 
emotional factors, he is retained in the class 
(or transferred to a needed speech or com- 
position supplementary course) until he 
shows some gain. 


Composition-Spelling Class 

For the composition-spelling class, pupils 
are selected in much the same way—a re- 
corded 1.Q, of 95 or better and a California 
spelling-test grade score of 6 or lower are 
required. Upperclassmen are accepted on 
application from the pupils themselves. 

In this class, pupils are able to get help 
on assignments for English classes and to 
practice skill with letters, definitions, para- 
graphs, expositions, brief opinion writing, 
and projects such as skit writing or even 
verse. The emphases are legibility, clear- 
ness, sentence structure, verb literacy, and 
organization. Some time is given every 
week, almost every period, to phonctics, 
spelling rules, and spelling practice—ap- 
proached through words actually used, 
words recalled for sounds, examples of 
rules, and prescribed lists, 

On days alternating with the supple- 
mentary courses, the teachers accept clini- 
cal cases for individual help on reading, 
word attack, spelling, and writing. 

In both courses, economy of time in the 
meager forty periods per semester is man- 
datory. But though we work rapidly, we 
take the time to show pleasure over even 
a little effort and gain, and to keep the 
atmosphere happy and encouraging. 
Teachers of the supplementary courses con- 
sult often, and time is carefully planned 
for a variety of activity and for individual 
help—both imperative for restless pupils 
who have somehow evaded or dodged 
knowing minimum learnings for nine years 
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or more. They need happy glances and a 
change of pace. 

The grade to be earned has been a 
thorny problem. The decision for now is 
not to give a report-card grade in the sup- 
plementary courses but, instead, to decide, 
in consultation with the regular English 
teacher, what weight to give the achieve- 
ment in remedial work as an ingredient in 
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the English grade. We hope thus that the 
learning, practice, and performance will 
carry over to the English class and other 
academic classes, 

At least we can say now, “Reading, 
writing, and spelling? Yes! That's some- 
thing we do something about.” The stu- 
dents may be weak but they are ours, and 
we are trying to help them. 


Reading on the Secondary Level 


How Can the High-School ‘Teacher Improve 
the Reading Skills of All His Students? 


By JOSEPH MERSAND 


FORMAL INSTRUCTION in reading in sec 
ondary schools is rapidly gaining recogni- 
tion by secondary teachers (English and 
content areas), supervisors, local adminis- 
trators, and state superintendents, One has 
only to examine a few of the publications 
on reading instruction in the past few 
years to recognize this fact. 

Since 1940, at least, New York State has 
been issuing a little pamphlet on reading 
on the secondary level, prepared by its 
former supervisor of English, George W. 
Norvell. In 1953, the New York State edu- 
cation department issued The Road to 
Better Reading, a compilation of 112 
double-column pages based on suggestions 
from more than 1,000 educators who met 
in various conference clinics over a year's 
period. Bulletins on reading have been 
issued from the boards of education of such 
large cities as Los Angeles (1), San Fran- 
cisco (2), Denver (3), Tulsa (4), to name 
but a few. The New Jersey Secondary 
School Teachers Association in 1951 pub- 
lished a handy volume, All Teachers Can 
Teach Reading, with many specific sug- 
gestions for all secondary teachers. The 
State Education Department of Texas (5) 


has likewise given us a handy volume of 
specific suggestions. New York City has 
recently become intensely interested in the 
entire reading problem, beginning with a 
directive from the Superintendent in No- 
vember, 1955, urging all teachers to do 
something about reading. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council 
has prepared the booklet Five Steps to 
Reading, in science, social studies, and 
mathematics (6), again with many specific 
suggestions coming straight from the 
mouths of classroom teachers. The Novem. 
ber-December, 1955, 
and Materials (7) was wholly devoted to the 
subject of reading, and the March, 1956, 
issue of Guidance News (8) had many im- 
portant articles on this subject. 

Reading on the secondary level, then, is 
probably getting more attention at the 
present time than ever before. Whether it 
is because such publications as Why 
Johnny Can't Read have led many second. 
ary English teachers to stop complaining 
about the inadequate training of their stu- 
dents in the lower schools and to do some- 
thing about it, or whether they are begin- 
ning to recognize that reading instruction 
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has, after all, always been one of their 
jobs, the fact is that English teachers and 
teachers of content subjects in high school 
are beginning to take a greater interest in 
more organized reading instruction; more 
of them want guidance and materials, and 
more are learning about this complex sub- 
ject called reading. 

As a secondary-school teacher and super- 
visor for the past quarter century, and as 
one who recalls his highschool instruction 
quite vividly since 1920, I can testify that 
in some high schools, in New York City at 
least, reading instruction has been going 
on for the past thirty-five years. I will ad- 
mit that some of the English teachers, like 
M. Jourdain, were not aware that they 
were teaching reading; but actually every 
lesson in improving vocabulary, in using 
the dictionary and reference materials, in 
writing a précis, in analyzing Burke's 
Speech on Conciliation with America, Car- 
lyle’s Essay on Burns, or Shakespeare's 
Macbeth and Hamlet was a reading lesson. 
Perhaps these teachers may have been un- 
economical or unmethodical in their pro- 
cedures, and could have done much more 
if they had studied their subject more sys- 
tematically; but that some kind of reading 
has been taught on the secondary level, at 
least in the classes for the average and the 
bright pupils for the past thirty-five years, 
is obvious. 

What literally floored the conscientious 
teachers in the early thirties, when I be- 
gan my teaching career, was the increas- 
ing presence in their classrooms of groups 
of students who could not read or enjoy 
such venerable classics as Ivanhoe, Silas 
Marner, Idylls of the King, and A Tale of 
Two Cities, Then began the era of slow or 
general classes with lowered or watered- 
down standards, with simplified classics, 
workbooks, graphs of progress, audio-visuat 
aids, tests, and all the paraphernalia of the 
“remedial reading era.” Sometimes the 
progress was marked; sometimes it seemed 
to make no difference what the teacher did 
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or what materials she used—the reading 
score seemed to be about the same in June 
as it was in September. Sometimes, to her 
consternation, it was even lower in the sec- 
ond test. Today, of course, with the wis 
dom of thirty years, we know the reasons 
for many of these strange happenings. We 
realize that just as love may be a many- 
splendored thing—as almost every five year 
old must know by this time—so reading is 
a many-faceted achievement of the human 
brain and that many factors are involved 
in either promoting the growth of this 
wonderful faculty or of stunting that 
growth. 

The secondary-school teachers today, if 
they are to do their job effectively, must 
understand this process more thoroughly 
than they have in the past. A love for 
reading and the ability to read a novel a 
day are helpful but not enough to enable 
the present-day English teacher to develop 
higher levels of reading competence. He 
should know something about the causes 
of reading failures or retardation and 
some of the ways of improving reading in 
a classroom situation. Since we are not 
immediately concerned with remedial in- 
struction in this paper, we may consider 
some of the means by which the secondary 
English teacher can promote the continued 
growth of all his pupils in reading skills, 
tastes, and interests. Although it is almost 
a cliché by this time that all teachers are 
teachers of reading, it is assumed that the 
English department will take major re- 
sponsibility for developing the basic read- 
ing skills and abilities needed for success 
in all subjects as well as life outside of 
school. 

Among the skills to be emphasized by all 
English teachers are: 

(1) To understand the writer's explicit 
statement. 

(2) To comprehend words and expres 
sions in context. 

(3) To grasp the main thought. 

(4) To grasp subordinate thoughts. 
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(5) To follow the development of a works of science, mathematics, and social 


thought. 

(6) To understand implications, make 
inferences, draw conclusions, predict out- 
comes. 

(7) To evaluate; to discriminate fact 
from opinion, truth from propaganda, 

(8) To adjust reading rate and approach 
to different materials. 

(9) To use the dictionary in all its 
aspects. 

(10) To use the library and reference 
materials of all kinds. 

Secondary-school Fnglish teachers utilize 
a wide range of materials and teaching 
techniques to promote growth in these 
reading skills. Hardly an anthology of lit- 
erature has appeared in the last few years 
without an extensive section specifically 
designed to strengthen reading abilities, in 
addition to promotion of appreciation and 
understanding. Notable in this respect— 
and by no means the only examples—are 
the Adventures in Literature (Harcourt, 
Brace), Conquest (D. C. Heath), Reading 
for Enjoyment (Houghton Mifflin), No 
English teacher today can honestly con- 
tend that she does not know what mate- 
rials to use that are valuable not only for 
literature but that can be used for improve- 
ment of reading skills. 

The English teacher in secondary school 
has traditionally been responsible for 
teaching literature, and he has always 
hoped that he would develop in his stu- 
dents the habit of reading, that he would 
raise their standards in the selection of 
reading materials, that he would help them 
to enjoy good writing and to gain deeper 
insights into themselves and into society. 
One of our major disappointments, at 
times, has been the realization of how far 
our reach has been from our grasp in this 
area. Yet the percentage of success has 
probably been higher than any objective 
tests can prove. 

In the content areas teachers are be- 
ginning to realize that in the reading of 


studies there are certain skills which should 
be taught by these teachers; that there are 
special problems of vocabulary, types of 
materials, ways of reading, uses of resources 
which, when left untaught, can lead at 
best to imperfect acquisition. In this re 
gard the many specific suggestions of the 
bulletin of the New Secondary 
School Teachers Association and that of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council are 
helpful to the untrained content teacher. 
Recently the Scholastic Magazines have is 
Skills Workbook 
which, among other skills, devotes sections 
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to how to use a textbook, how to read 
newspapers and magazines, how to use the 
library, how to take notes, how to read 
maps, how to 
graphs, how to look at a cartoon, and how 


to judge information. 


read charts, tables, and 


Although the content teachers may rec 
ognize their responsibilities, they often do 
not know what procedures to follow and 
they are all too frequently obsessed with the 
need for “covering” the course of study, 
regardless of 
permanently the course is mastered by 
their students. Here the English teacher or 


how intensively or how 


the English chairman or principal, more 


familiar with the techniques of reading in- 
struction, can lend a professional hand. 
In all this discussion it is assumed that 
the administration, embodied in the prin- 
cipal or the local superintendent, is aware 
of the paramount importance of this great 
area of reading, both as a tool for pres 
ent and future learning and as a means 
of personal and social development. This 
means a generous allotment for new texts 
and other ma- 
terials; reduction in teaching load; pro 


necessary instructional 
vision for in-service training; attendance 
at professional conferences and 
sional meetings generally, Reading growth 
on the secondary level is an allschool 
problem, in which teamwork is essential. 
Leadership must come from the top down, 
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and the best possible environment for such 
growth must be provided, with respect to 
school plant, personnel policies, super- 
visory practices, and over-all human rela- 
tionships. 
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Introduction to English 


Vitalizing Interest in the Library 
During the Opening Week of School 


By SISTER MARY ST. VICTORIAN, B.V.M. 


InrropucING Encuisn to the high-school 
beginner is more successfully achieved by 
vitalizing interest in the school and public 
libraries, Having had experience as a 
teacher and librarian, I firmly believe that 
spending the first week of school in 
familiarizing students with basic library 
tools is one of the very best ways to step 
into the world of English. 

True, librarians are willing and eager 
to help, but the pupils can use their assist- 
ance to better advantage if they are ac- 
quainted with a few of the facts relating 
to most libraries. Knowing the resources 
of the library, how to find material, and 
how to use the material intelligently in 
order to prepare daily lessons with as much 
speed and ease as possible are very im- 
portant objectives in stimulating learning 
activity. The teacher can aim to aid pupils 
in discovering the best methods of study 
and work; to aid them in acquiring useful 
habits of learning; and to develop in pupils 
attitudes of permanent interest in knowl- 
edge. Strongly believing that skill in the 
use of libraries is one of greatest impor- 
tance, I take the first week of school to 
start this essential process. 


We begin by discussing the type of 
stories each student likes or would enjoy 
reading. Some of the more aggressive vol- 
unteer to summarize books they have read. 
Stories such as those on travel pave the way 
to experiences about summer holidays. Pu- 
pils having relatives in the service launch 
the class into accounts about uniformed 
men and women. To those who do not 
have anyone in the armed forces, the de- 
scriptions and incidents open up new 
wonders, especially when the story discloses 
a brother, who, with his crew, has survived 
an aiz crash into the ocean. Also among 
the class will be those who are most eager 
to bring articles received from foreign 
countries: scarves, jewelry, jackets. Stories 
about occupied Germany, Rome, Paris, 
Korea, and other faraway lands knit the 
class into a small world opening up new 
vistas of interest and knowledge through 
the vicarious learning of each participant. 
This informality enables pupils and 
teacher to get acquainted with desirable 
ease, and also gives the more timid teen- 
ager an opportunity to relate an incident 
of summer months or to voice his reading 
likes and dislikes. Even if it is only a one- 
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sentence opinion, it gives the speaker a 
sense of belonging. Thus the ice is broken. 

From this step, the class proceeds into 
the function and use of a library. First, 
the name “Dewey decimal classification” is 
explained. Just as a department store is 
often named for its owner, so also the deci- 
mal classification honors the man Dewey, 
who systematized the method, Next, I ask 
the question: “What is a catalogue?” An- 
swers like the following are ordinarily 
given: 

“A book that tells about seeds.” 

“Montgomery Ward has one. It tells 
what they sell and how much it costs.” 

“My dad has an art catalogue, and from 
it he picks the kind of paintbrushes, oils, 
and other ‘stuff’ he wants to buy.” 

To this information the purpose of the 
index is added. After exhausting all the 
types of catalogues known by the class, I 
then introduce the card catalogue and its 
function. Pointing out that just as the 
index and the methodical arrangement of 
the merchandise listed in the catalogue are 
serviceable, so too the card catalogue is of 
special value in locating books. However, 
instead of referring to a “booklike” cata- 
logue as those described, the card catalogue 
is a cabinet containing large narrow draw- 
ers, and is used for the same purpose that 
one uses the book index. The card catalogue 
is compared with the index to show that 
a pupil can find whether the book desired 
is in the library and in what section it can 
be located, just as the index is used to find 
whether merchandise wanted is listed in 
the catalogue and on what page to find it. 
However, while merchandise is recorded 
by article, size, and price, books are found 
by title, author, and subject. 

With the aid of the filmstrip Use Your 
Library for Better Grades and Fun Too, I 
re-emphasize the significance of becoming 
acquainted with the basic library tools at 
students’ disposal, This film is obtainable 
from the American Library Association, 
Chicago, or may be secured from the public 
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library. Consisting of fifty-one pictures, the 
strip is divided into three parts. The first 
part deals with the finding of books, the 
second gives brief facts found in encyclo 
pedias and other reference works, and the 
third section describes the way to find 
magazine articles and pamphlets. A sum- 
mary at the end crystallizes information on 
each division. I spend as much time as 
needed on each since the film can be used 
slowly on a projector. Parts can be easily 
repeated until all the class has a fair 
understanding of the materials. 

At this time, a 7 x 11-inch floor plan of 
the library is presented. Beforehand, the 
librarian has sketched the plan, designat- 
ing with numerals the particular phases | 
desire to stress. This plan is mimeographed 
and each pupil receives a copy. On the 
blackboard I have drawn an enlarged plan, 
and together we study the layout of the 
room. The charging desk is indicated, and 
a list of library regulations reviewed, Then 
the card catalogue is located, followed by 
the encyclopedia and other reference 
shelves, the magazine rack, the picture and 
pamphlet files with a “quickie” recall on 
each. Here I stress particularly the ten 
classifications with their numbers, and urge 
the students to memorize these divisions, 
pinpointing 400-Language; 800-Literature; 
goo-History; g20-Biography, explaining 
that in many libraries B or g2 is used in- 
stead of g20. I note that fiction does not 
carry classification numbers but is arranged 
on the shelves alphabetically by authors. 
The foregoing information I consider es- 
peciaily salient since from these sections 
the class will be gathering aids for Eng- 
lish assignments. 

Even before the first day has ended, each 
freshman has been taught how to open his 
new English book, how to care for it prop- 
erly, and how w find information in it. 
Insignificant and mechanical as the follow- 
ing may seem | insist on pupils’ memoriz- 
ing the contents of the title page because 
I recognize how vitally important the train- 
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ing of memory is in the process of educa- 
tion. How well teachers know that the 
memory can recall only that which has 
been given into its keeping! Therefore 
they strive to use many means in forming 
the memory so that it may be an efficient 
instrument for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, Too many readers ask librarians for 
books by designating color. 

If time permits, I use another filmstrip 
in conjunction with the week's orientation 
program. Aids in Writing and Reading, 
issued by the Young America Films, Inc., 
New York, is also excellent for stressing 
the miscellaneous resources of the library. 
This colored film begins with Roget's 
Thesaurus showing how words with the 
same or similar meaning are found to ex- 
press one’s thought. The second exposition 
delineates Wood's rhyming dictionary, 
clearly stating helps for rhyme when work- 
ing with poetry; it also pictures the group- 
ing of words according to syllabication, In 
the third reference, illustrations of Benét’s 
Reader's Encyclopedia are briefed, pointing 
up its benefits as aid to study of literary 
words, novels, poems, terms, characters, 
authors, and so on. With Bartlett's Fa- 
miliary Quotations and Granger's Index to 
Poetry, this visual strip closes, having pro- 
vided similar nuggets of information. 
These filmstrips lend the clarity needed in 
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describing somewhat complicated proce- 
dures. Like a good motion picture they 
strike a mood—sincere helpfulness. 

Students are not expected to grasp all 
the material in one week but they should 
be awakened to the wonderful and essen- 
tial sources of information within reach. 
Limning for the students accessible re- 
sources helps them to put their best “study 
foot” forward not only in working out 
English assignments but also in applying 
the information gainfully to other subjects. 
Because essential tools eliminate flounder- 
ing about and searching, most of the pupils 
become intelligent, prolific users of library 
equipment. To them the library is a store- 
house where every kind of information for 
assignments is obtainable; it is a work- 
shop or fine arts department, where ideas 
for hobbies are suggested, generated, and 
enriched; it is a faithful friend yielding 
treasures for fun and pleasure. 

Vitalizing interest in the library during 
the first week of school proves a bonanza 
of service and value not only for the stu- 
dents of English but also for their teacher 
and the librarian whose work is lightened 
by the efficiency of the pupils in acquiring 
skillful library and study habits. As the 
year progresses, good transfer of training 
is detected from the study of English I and 
its golden auxiliary, the library. 


the Individual of Low Ability? 


By ROY O. ISACKSEN 


Tom FOURTEEN Years The girl 
across the aisle is reading A Tale of Two 
Cities. He can't read the fourth-grade 
reader on his desk before him. If he could, 
it would have little in it to interest him. 


and FRED P. ROESSEL 


Tom's poor reading knowledge curtails his 
progress in nearly all subjects. His ignor- 
ance is often called lack of intelligence. 
There are Toms in almost every class 
room. In every school of any size there 
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are some children who will not reach the 
level of reading proficiency necessary to 
make reading for them an effective tool for 
learning. For these individuals strong sup- 
plementary means of learning must be de- 


veloped. 


Success Is Important 


We must continue our efforts to improve 
our reading program. Worthy of equal 
effort are attempts to develop other means 
of instruction such as listening, dramatiza- 
tion, visual aids, picture books, field wips, 
arts, crafts, music. Success and relative free- 
dom from frustration in school-connected 
experiences are as important to Tom and 
others like him as they are to Mary across 
the aisle. Therefore greater prestige values 
need to be developed for these other im- 
portant tools of learning. 


Texts at Their Level 


Within the reading process itself we 
must have wider acceptance of the need 
for delaying the formal reading program 
for substantial numbers of youngsters be- 
yond the first grade. A mental level of six 
and one-half to seven years is a necessary 
condition for successful beginning reading. 
Since every youngster matures to this level 
at his own individual chronological rate, 
one-fourth to one-third of the normal age- 
span group in the first grade has not 
reached this mental level. 

Corresponding numbers have not 
reached the physiological maturity in mus- 
cular co-ordination and controlled vision 
necessary to master the elementary physical 
manipulations involved in reading me- 
chanics. To ask the slower-maturing chil- 
dren to master tasks for which they are 
mentally and physiologically unready is to 
start them on the path toward rejection of 
school. Infinite patience and understand. 
ing need to be the teacher's stock in trade. 

Text publishers are taking notice of the 
accumulating evidence to suggest that 
many textbooks have been written which 
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have been unaware of the learners’ needs. 
Though we know that, regardless of pro- 
motional practices, the normal grade group 
contains individuals with ability ranges 
from four to seven or eight years, too often 
we teach children from texts of one level 
of reading difficulty. Furthermore, the 
reading levels of the one or two texts used 
are frequently several grade levels too high 
for easy, satisfying reading for any but 
the most gifted in the class. 


Repeating Doesn't Improve 


Failure is an inevitable part of competi 
tion. The cultural and economic pattern of 
adult life in modern society includes both 
competition and failure. However, it is the 
common practice in adult life to select the 
area in which one chooses to compete, and, 
if failure seems imminent, one may with- 
draw and enter another field. 

Not so in the public schools. Only in the 
later years of high school may the pupil 
choose his area of competition, Thus it 
follows that only in these selected areas 
may failure with its grade or subject repeti- 
tion be properly applied. However, even 
in these areas, subject repetition can be 
avoided by careful guidance and counsel. 
ing. 

It is necessary for a pupil to develop a 
sense of understanding of his own limita- 
tions. This he may learn in individual 
tasks or projects. Grade failure is difhcult 
to justify, Studies have indicated that a 
pupil's accomplishments on individual 
tasks when repeating a grade or subject 
are almost without exception at a lower 
level of attainment. 


Grade Standards and Marks 


Closely associated with the problems of 
grade repetition are grade standards and 
marking. Many school systems have incor- 
porated into their philosophies an accept- 
ance of varying levels of academic work as 
satisfactory from pupils with iow LQ.'s. 
However, many schools and many teachers 
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are slow to accept other equally potent de- 
terrents to learning. Emotional imbalance, 
psychological maladjustment, and poor 
home backgrounds, singly and in combina- 
tion, may cause as wide a range of achieve- 
ment as any predetermination established 
by native intelligence. 

We cannot continue to reject, discour- 
age, and allow to drop out of school any 
individuals of relatively high mental 
ability. We must allow for difference in 
emotional stability and psychological ma- 
turity as we are beginning to allow for 
differences in intelligence. Our marking 
and grading system must reflect these addi- 
tional acceptances. 


Accept Differences 


The youngster with an 1.Q. of 150 should 
not be thought of as being twice as bright 
and thus twice as capable of achievement 
as the pupil with an LQ. of 75. Experience 
in the classroom indicates that this rela- 
tionship might better be something like 
seven or eight to one instead of two to one. 
To accept this large ratio as being more 
realistic would allow the classroom teacher 
to expend less of his energy on the pupils 
of low ability and divide it more equitably 
among the youngsters of normal and gifted 
talent. 

Rather than decreasing differences, any 
kind or degree of training will increase 
differences. Therefore, it would be impos 
sible for many pupils to repeat grades 
enough times to “catch up” with their 
academic superiors. Psychological, emo- 
tional, and physiological considerations 
prohibit the amount of repetition sug- 
gested. Thus, the retention of grade stand- 
ards, competitive marking, and grade repe- 
tition are unrealistic attempts at solutions 
for a problem that is inherent in life it- 
self. 

Since life outside the school recognizes 
and rewards a great variety of aptitudes 
and combinations of aptitudes, the school 
should do the same. Just as there are all 
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sorts of jobs for people with different abili- 
ties, so there should be different things in 
the school for pupils with different abilities 
to do and learn. 


Lost in the Junior High 


Several critical spots in our educational 
program arise with the transition from 
grades in the elementary schools to de- 
partments in the secondary schools. Even 
though he recognizes the individuality of 
each pupil and desires to adjust the school 
program to the individual need, the sec- 
ondary-school teacher has difficulty finding 
time to study 150 to 200 different pupils 
each day. 

Though the conference method of re- 
porting to parents has proved itself in the 
elementary schools, the difficulty of ad- 
ministering it where the pupil has seven, 
eight, or nine teachers a week is almost 
unsurmountable. 

In a departmental organization where 
teachers are assigned the subject of their 
college specialization it is only natural for 
them to teach subjects rather than pupils. 
Thus, the whole departmental organiza- 
tion, especially in junior high schools, is 
open to serious question. Perhaps a pos 
sible solution lies in scheduling classes so 
pupils may have the same teacher for two 
or more subjects for two or more periods 
a day. Thus the teacher will have a much 
better opportunity to know and under- 
stand his pupils and to communicate with 
parents. 


Cost Factors 


Certain specific difficulties in the learn- 
ing situation have their source in the wide 
variations of socioeconomic backgrounds of 
pupils. Many expenses to the pupil beyond 
food, clothing, and loss of earning power of 
the family accrue from secondary-school at- 
tendance. The actual cash outlay may in- 
volve several hundred dollars per pupil per 
year. Low-income families generally have 
more pupils to send to school and thus 
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may have several pupils in the upper 
grades at the same time. To them, this out- 
lay of cash is a real problem. Included in 
this is the cost of workbooks, laboratory 
fees, and so on. 

Experience has shown that pupils who 
are unable to pay their way, dress like their 
peers, and participate in the school activi- 
ties are prone to withdraw from school. 
The group who do withdraw before gradu- 
ation contain almost all of the individuals 
who become liabilities in society. 

Children from larger families seldom 
have individual rooms in which to study. 
Large numbers of homes have almost no 
supplementary reading resources. Some 
homes do not have electric lights. Some 
strongly resent the school’s interference 
with the pupil's time for supplementary 
work in the evening. A few parents see 
little value in education continued be- 
yond the eighth grade and actually dis- 
courage their children from continuance 
in school. Thus it is extremely difficult 
for pupils from such homes to do school- 
work outside of school hours. 

In contrast to this, we have homes with 
rich learning resources and parents who 
give strong encouragement to their chil- 
dren both to continue in school and to 
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work longer hours at their school tasks. 
These more favorably situated children 
doing better work both in school and out 
of school tend to get farther and farther 
ahead of the less favorably situated pupils. 
As a result unless a teacher takes socio 
economic differences into account in deal- 
ing with them, many pupils become dis- 
couraged and frustrated, withdrawing from 
school and, in some cases, from society. 


In Summary 

Children must be accepted as they are 
before they can be taught to be different 
or to improve. As children, they must feel 
success and satisfaction; they should not 
be considered as miniature adults with 
faults that need correcting. As 
people, we must search out and alleviate 
factors that lead to nonacceptance, nonsuc- 
cess, and misinterpretations of normal 
childhood behavior. 

Even though there have 
strides in improving our understanding of 
the learning situation, there is still much 
to be done. The pivotal approaches lie in 
the reading program, in grading, marking, 
and failure policies, and in understanding 
the full scope of individual differences both 
within the pupil and in his environment, 
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Library Workshop Questionnaire 


Mr. 


Administrator, How Do You Rate? 


How Would You Answer These Questions? 
By KATHRYN S. WILKINS 


Ir you, Mr. ADMINISTRATOR, can say 
“yes” to all of the questions listed below, 
you will rate 100 per cent in the eyes of 
your librarian. Give yourself 3 points for 
each “yes” answer. Any score above 87 is 
excellent! 

This self-rating sheet for administrators 
was an incidental ovtgrowth of a library 


workshop conducted by the writer at New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
during the summer of 1956. The twenty- 
four members of the workshop represented 
seven states. Here is the list of questions 
which they drew up, 

1. Is your librarian permitted to order 
books as the need arises so that current ma- 
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terials may be provided throughout the 
year? 

2. Do you consult with your librarian in 
order to provide an adequate budget for 
all library purposes? 

4. Is your librarian on the regular teach- 
ers’ salary schedule? 

4. Do you consult the librarian before 
purchasing books or library equipment 
from a salesman? 

5. Do you avoid using your librarian as 
a substitute teacher? 

6. Is your librarian expected to super- 
vise only those extracurricular activities 
connected with library work? 

7. Does your librarian have a petty-cash 
fund to be used for small items to make the 
library more attractive and comfortable? 

8. Do you make sure that your library 
is never used as a study hall? 

9. Does your librarian serve on all com- 
mittees involved in curriculum revision? 

10, Is there sufficient clerical help pro- 
vided for your librarian so that she is free 
to do her professional duties? 

11, Do you hire a substitute when your 
librarian is absent? 

iz. Are you fully aware of the many 
technical processes involved in the acquisi- 
tion of a single book? 

13. Do you encourage all of your teach- 
ers to make full use of library resources? 

14. Are you certain that your library is 
never used as a detention room? 

15. Is your librarian encouraged to join 
state and national professional library or- 
ganizations? 

16, Is your librarian permitted to attend 
library conferences with expenses paid? 

17. Do you have frequent conferences 
with your librarian? 

18. Do you read your librarian’s reports 
and act upon her suggestions? 
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19. Do you make frequent visits to your 
library? 

20. Do you make personal use of the li- 
brary facilities in your school? 

21. Do you have an up-to-date collection 
of professional books in your library? 

22. Do you encourage “weeding” in your 
library? 

23. Do you consult your library super- 
visor (state, county or city) and act on her 
recommendations? 

24. Do you judge the usefulness of your 
library by more valid criteria than at- 
tendance and circulation figures? 

25. Does your librarian have “head of 
department” status in your school? 

26. In hiring a librarian, do you look for 
a person who is primarily interested in 
children? 

27. Has your librarian had successful 
teaching experience? 

28. Is the library administration geared 
to benefit the specific needs of all students 
and teachers rather than to suit the con- 
venience of the business office? 

29. Do you accept gift books with the 
reservation that they must meet the li- 
brarian’s approval? 

30. Do you feel that demanding bids on 
book orders hampers the efhciency of good 
library service? 

g!. Do you ever compliment your li- 
brarian for a job well done? 

32. Does your librarian work with the 
architect in preparing plans for new build- 
ings or remodeled rooms? 

§3- Does your librarian have adequate 
work space? 

34. Is your library a sound-proofed, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated room? 

35. Is your library centrally located— 
near classrooms but removed from noisy 
areas? 
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SIGN OF THE TIMES—When the 
board of education of Irondequoit, New 
York, was seeking a name for the newly 
built high school, it enlisted the suggestions 
of the students. Subsequently, such accept- 
able names as Eastridge, Bayside, and Bay- 
view were placed before the good citizens 
for their final selection. However, it seemed 
that the board had completely voided the 
choice of the majority of the students—the 
Elvis Presley High School. 


ROCK ‘'N’ ROLL? REAL GONE-— 
Speaking of Elvis Presley, we are reminded 
of an item which recently appeared in a 
newspaper, When Dr. Stanley W. Conrad, 
a psychiatrist at the Temple University 
Medical School, put rock ‘n’ roll on the 
couch, he came up with this diagnosis: 
This music pattern “suggests tension and 
anger and the repetition of these patterns 
suggests the repetitive violence of a ma- 
chine gun or the repetitious thrusts of 
sensuality.” While Conrad felt that music 
as an emotional force can lift the spirits, 
neutralize fatigue, and manifest itself in 
other salutary ways, “with rock ‘n’ roll, 
other emotions are being tapped, and ideas 
are being tapped which lead to throwing 
off conscience and becoming aggressive and 
destructive.” 

Having watched with utter exhaustion 
the younger set gyrate to this maddening 
tempo (and wondering how the most indo- 
lent students can be aroused to such activ- 
ity), we became intrigued with Dr, Con- 
rads professional analysis. “This is more 
than an invitation to dance. It is an invita. 
tion to bréak the rhythmic pattern of con- 
formity with social custom and expectation 
of decorum. And the incompletely formed 
conscience of the adolescent accepts the 
invitation.” The concluding remarks of 
Dr. Conrad should give us all some real 
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comfort. “Rock ‘n’ roll isn't here to stay, 
and it’s a blessing for American youth that 
the craze will run its course, probably in a 
few months. It will be succeeded by some 
thing else, possibly to other extremes 
maybe even a return to the waltz.” 

The waltz? Matilda, it will be a sheer 
joy to chaperone that school prom now, 
and leave your aspirin bottle at home. 


THE MERIT RAISE PLAN: 


SENTING VIEWPOINT 
teachers continue to be one of the more 


A DIS 
Merit raises for 


controversial issues in the entire field of 
teacher recruitment and pay. While some 
communities have tried the merit system 
and have rewarded their superior teacher 
for superior work to the satisfaction of 
both the teacher and 


others oppose the idea with heat, passion, 


the administrator, 


and sound arguments. One such individual 
is H. K. Cussler of Fishkill, New York. 
This high-school administrator sounds off 
with no hold barred in vehement opposi- 
tion to this plan. His remarks, contained 
in an article by Judith Crist in the New 
York Herald Tribune, warrant our close 
attention. We with Mr. 
Cussler’s argument and yet admit that he 
has built a good case for himself, 

“The merit plan is divisive by intent; 
its purpose, to buy off a few at the expense 


may disagree 


of many... . It will give administrators a 
system of teacher coercion and leave meri- 
torious teachers with no guaranty of objec 
tive evaluation for subsequent pay.” 

Mr. Cussler feels that the merit plan is 
simply a hedge which offers the adminis 
trator a chance to avoid paying teachers 
without pronouncing a nomraise policy. 
That is, raises ave offered freely to those 
special teachers of merit. 

“Who are these special teachers of merit? 
All teachers have served a probationary 
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placed on tenure. . . . If poor teachers get 
by, whose fault is that?” Administrators, 
Mr. Cussler believes, have “sold” the merit 
plan to boards of education not only be- 
cause it is cheaper than over-all salary 
raises, but because they have “a definite 
stake involved.” The stake? Mr. Cussler 
says the administrator “wants power the 
easy way! It takes skill, finesse, integrity, 
patience, a professional kinship to handle 
any professional man. The easier way is 
to handle him through fear and favoritism. 
Make no mistake—in the hands of many 
administrators, the effect upon teachers 
will be to coerce them, to make ‘super- 
dooper-pooper-snoopers’ out of them. The 
few who may fight for higher standards, 
who oppose the growing spread of the dis 
organized school, who in effect ‘speak out,’ 
these will not be placed on the adminis- 
trator’s list for merit promotion.” 

Teachers, Mr. Cussler believes, want pro- 
fessional salaries and professional evalua- 
tion. Dismiss the incompetents in an above- 
board manner-—for a merit system creates 
a corps of first, second-, and third-class 
teachers and will not prevent inferior 
teachers from teaching. It will only provide 
“serious injustices” dependent solely on 
the integrity of the administrator. 

We hope one of our readers who may be 
an advocate of the merit raise plan will be 
sufficiently aroused to write us a rebuttal as 
forthright as the one presented. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: TOO SOCIAL, 
NOT ENOUGH STUDY?—When Carl 
Wittke, Jean of the graduate school of 
Western Reserve University, spoke before 
the delegates attending the annual mect- 
ing of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, some current educational practices 
received strong criticisms. 

Too often, Dr. Wittke complained, the 
major emphasis in social studies today 
seems to be on current events, with mini- 
mum attencion being paid to history. This 
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emphasis, he said, has “led to the inven- 
tion of many educational gadgets.” Some 
teachers, he observed, introduce world his- 
tory by means of a practical lesson in milk 
distribution or garbage collection. This 
method, contends Dr. Wittke, is not with- 
out merit, provided teachers know much 
more about world history than they do 
about the habits of the local milkman. 

On the subject of teaching methods, the 
educator asserted: “We have become enam- 
ored with ‘socialized recitations, and we 
have made a fetish of small classes, regard- 
less of the subject-matter with which they 
deal. Although the waste of time by such 
methods is often criminal, and we invite 
youngsters to discuss before they have any 
facts to discuss, lecturing has become the 
symbol of a dastardly tyranny over imma- 
ture minds, which have been denied their 
inalienable right to fight back however 
ignorant they may be of the subject 
matter,” 

Dr. Wittke also decried what he called 
the growing tendency to drop history from 
the public-school curriculum, “or to dilute 
it as something antiquated, in favor of the 
social sciences.” “History,” he emphasized, 
“must always be a vital and central part of 
the social studies. It is not antiquated and 
useless; it can be a real service to those 
disciplines and it is the only cement which 
can bind them together. One of our major 
functions as teachers is to get students to 
sift the truth from propaganda. It is not 
enough to teach them the facts of the text 
book. One must awaken curiosity about 
the evidence on which they are based. 
Sometimes this requires courage, but we 
cannot escape our responsibilities by con- 
fusing tact with cowardice and making dis- 
cretion an excuse for hypocrisy.” 

Many educators who attended this con- 
vention took exception to Dr. Wittke's 
remarks. However, they cannot escape the 
fact that his convictions provide ample 
food for thought. 

Joseru Green 
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The LXIV Drachma Question 


By L. L. BELANGER 


Once UPON A TIME two philosophers—as 
philosophers are both wont and willing to 
do—were engaged in heated argument. Be- 
fore them was a mug, a man-made little 
vessel in no way appearing particularly dif- 
ferent from those found in nearly every 
home in those days. An innocent-appear- 
ing little clay tumbler, it sat on the table 
in front of the gesticulating learned ones, 
completely oblivious of the argument—it 
could hardly be called a debate—in prog- 
ress. It might be said—since identification 
of roles is so important today and no edu- 
cational essay is worthy of tye name unless 
proper obeisance be made by the author 
to this Zeitgeist—that the little mug was 
behaving as all good little mugs should. 
It merely sat quietly, not disturbing its con- 
tents: water, as anyone could plainly see, 
came up to a halfway mark. 

Had a radical observer been present— 
radical, that is, because he spoke basic 
English—he would have summarized the 
multisyllabic intercourse as follows: 

Patricius—the one with the beard—says 
the glass is half full. Miketullus insists it is 
half empty. Each defends his point of view. 
Prediction: this game might be called on 
account of darkness, but it'll be a draw! 
Neither is going to score against the other's 
defense, even though they are both becom- 
ing more offensive. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

It is amusing to phrase the $64 ques- 
tion in Roman numerals and Grecian 
money. But that is part of the satire 
in this article, The author has written 
it like a periodic sentence and one 
must read to the end for the full mean- 
ing. He is consultant in guidance, Cali- 
fornia Department of Educatiin. 


Well, since homeostasis had not yet been 
declared legal—psychologically, that is— 
this unresolved opinion 
created a tensional structure somewhat be- 
yond their individual and mutual thresh- 
olds of tolerance. 

So—as they had done for their doctoral 
dissertations—they searched the literature, 
only to discover (or was it only the in- 
ternalization of reality?) that much had al- 
ready been cuneiformed—all right, “writ- 
ten,” if you prefer—regarding this very 
problem, although, of course, this particu: 
lar mug and sample of H,O had not yet 
been researched and was, consequently, a 
suitable subject for a Study, or Further In- 
vestigation Into. 

The more Pat’ and Mike’ read, the more 
each became convinced that the other was 


dichotomy of 


not properly enlightened, nor was his Per- 
ception of the Situation at all clinically 
sophisticated. 

Our observer friend—of course he wasn't 
there, but one must have a Constant in his 
Frame of Reference—sighed to 
“Verily, it is still a stale, mate.” 

Their hypothesis having reached the 
null stage and the survey of the literature 
having fortified both points of view, P and 
M felt that their next Developmental Task 
was to Make a Referral, to present their 
dichotomy to an Authoritarian Figure. 

AF—as he was known, since his writings 


himself, 


in the journals bore these initials—was 
enthusiastic over the problem our charac. 
ters—perhaps the term is indeed appropri- 
ate—brought to him. Although his first 
intuition was to refer this to an ad hoc 
committee of the psychological fraternity, 
it seemed to offer such opportunity for 
Action Research that he felt motivated 
to insert his personal finger in the dichot 
omy—a feat for which some years later a 
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small Dutch boy became renowned through- 
out history! 

“Methinks” —yes, this was perhaps an un- 
warranted Assumption on his part—“that 
indeed your problem can be easily solved. 
We must resort to Measurement, only, of 
course, if it is true, as you assert, that the 
Literature is inconclusive.” So saying, AF 
reached for his Quantifier. 

Such direct counsel—you see, this was be- 
fore the days of Carl Rogers and his dis 
ciples—appealed to Patricius and Miketul- 
lus, and they watched carefully while AF 
quantified the amount of water, correlated 
it with the potential volume capacity of 
the Experimental Design (as the mug had 
by now been labeled), and pronounced his 
Findings. “It has been proved by exact 
measurement that your vessel is indeed 
half full. However, to be sure of the Re- 
liability of these observations, we must re- 
peat the measurements under identical cir- 
cumstances.” Whereupon, he measured 
twice more, commenting to himself, “Amaz- 


ing! One hundred per cent reliability!” 

“There you are, gentlemen, The Fact 
is now established beyond peradventure of 
a doubt. The mug is half full.” 

“But—" expostulated Miketullus. 

“Just as | said all the time!” interrupted 
Patricius (you remember, the one with the 
beard) triumphantly. 

“Yes, but...” spluttered Miketullus. 

“And now, gentlemen, if you'll excuse 
me,” AF ‘Terminated the Interview, “I 
must call a Faculty Meeting to acquaint my 
staff with the Implications for In-Service 
Training of these remarkable new research 
findings. Good day, sirs.” 

“What did I tell you?” beamed Patricius. 

“But there's another Variable,” pro- 
tested Miketullus. “Investigation by one 
researcher should be checked by Others Re- 
peating the Experiment Under Similar Cir- 
cumstances.” 

“All right, Mike,” assured Patricius, now 
that his conviction had been Firmed Up 


and Supported by Independent Inquiry. 


“Pick your own expert. We'll go to him with 
our question, but let's not tell him of AF’s 
findings so his methodology will not be 
Contaminated by a Skewed Bias.” 

And so the philosophers made travel 
reservations to consult the Dean of Educa- 
tion at the University. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
Mike already had some reservations, but 
Pat was unwilling to share them. 

The Dean was happy to see them, al- 
though his enthusiasm cooled a bit after 
he found out they were neither potential 
sources of tuition fees, nor purveyors of 
Examination Copies of Textbooks to fill 
up his bottom shelf, thus contributing ad- 
ditional titles to his Bibliography for Edu- 
cation 173ABCX. 

“Elementary, my dear sirs,” was his 
Evaluation, (It should be mentioned that 
this phrase, contrary to popular belief, did 
not originate with Conan Doyle.) “We shall 
measure. There can then be no doubt of 
the veracity of our findings.” 

And so it came to pass—since the Dean 
had two eligible receivers—that truth 
emerged. The Dean measured the capacity 
of the mug, ascertained the volume not 
filled by water, and pronounced, indeed 
most convincingly, “There! The air space 
not occupied by water is equal to half the 
volume of the tumbler. The mug is half 
empty!" 

“But—" expostulated Patricius. 

“Just as I said all the time!” interrupted 
Miketullus (you remember, the one with- 
out the beard) triumphantly. 

“Yes, but. . .” spluttered Patricius. 

And our observer friend—no, he wasn't 
there, so he wasn't handicapped by facts 
~—nodded to himself, “They're certainly fit 
to be tied! And with the count now at 1-1, 
they still are!” 

And so we find our philosophers home- 
ward bound, perplexed that each had 


found support for his opinion, both in The 
Literature and The Measurement Method, 
yet each convinced that here was Need for 
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Further Research, required, of course, to 
establish once and for all the naiveté of 
the other's point of view, 

Our observer friend remarked later that 
he wanted to whisper to them a sugges 
tion that they ask the mug about this, since 
after all, it was the mug who really was 
the most concerned, But since he wasn't 
there, Pat’ and Mike’ didn’t hear him. 

And so the litth mug was not con- 
sulted. 

7 


But what would the mug have said, had 
he been asked? This was the question put 
to the observer by one of his listeners who 
had not quite yet experienced a feeling 
of closure by hearing this story, no matter 
how often he'd heard the observer recount 
the fable. 

“Well, let's ask the little fellow,” sug- 
gested the observer. 

And so they did. And it went something 
like this: 

“I'm surprised that you should ask me. 
Am I half full or half empty? I don’t know. 
I'm just what I am.” 

“But don't you care which you are?” 
prompted the observer. 

“No, really, | am how I came to be. I 
suppose to some I seem half empty; to 
others, half full. Patricius and Miketullus 
were both right according to their own 
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concepts. Yet both were equally wrong 
also, All I know is, I'm just ME.” 

“In other words, essentially you feel that 
you're YOU and what others perceive you 
to be depends largely upon THEM?” com 
mented the observer as he Reflected the 
Client's Feelings. 

“Yes, that’s it. The problem arises when 
people try to predict what I can or cannot 
do. The philosophers in the fable had 
failed to clarify how full or how empty for 
WHAT, The point is, whether I'm half 
full or half empty is of little consequence 
really. What matters is, what can I do? 
When I think I may be called upon to put 
out a good-sized fire, I feel all inadequate 
and I wish I knew what I might be good 
for, Other times, when I think maybe I'll 
be called upon to fill up a birdbath for 
a baby sparrow, I feel pretty important. 
That, I think I can do.” 

“Uhhmmm—" 

“I guess what's really troubling me is— 
what is water what can 
I do with however much or little I may 
have?” 


what's it used for 


But all the observer could do was to 
smile gently to himself, “The lithe man 
made vessel is growing up. Perhaps the 
seeking is more important than the an- 


swer!” 


“Self” v. “Group” Psychology. Thus educational theory today presents a very real confusion of two psy- 
chologies, both subjective and highly relativistic. One psychology makes self-realization the norm—“To 
thine own self be true... .” Discarding any social reference or any reference to performance, the self is 
defined wholly in personalistic terms which have no objective referents in behavior 
realized in terms of definable pe: i 


A self which is 
gnces is one thing, but a self which is realized only in terms of 
emotional feeling, “central being” OF “self as self,” is scarcely conceivable. 

The other psychology subordinates the child to the group, “Works well with the group” becomes one 
of the warmest tributes, one of the highest “marks,” with which a teacher can reward a child. Yet what 
about creative minds who think in “other” channels? How will we provide for them in a system which 
emphasizes the group behest as the only valid criterion for the individual?—Date B. Hanis in the Phi 
Delta Kappan. 


By 
JOSEPH RESNICK 


Tue warty expertences of a child con- 
tribute significantly to his present behavior. 
A child who feels rejected is more likely to 
read rejection into an unsmiling person's 
face and actions than a child who feels 
secure and loved. There is a common basis 
for understanding children and adults 
which rises above the mental level of the 
individuals involved. Considerable dis 
similarity exists in the mental level of the 
teacher and the child. The emotional 
needs of these individuals are quite similar 
since each requires approval, acceptance, 
and success experiences to maintain con- 
fidence and stability. Fears, loneliness, in- 
security, and a desire for praise are com- 
mon to all people. The requirement of the 
child for acceptance by his peers is just 
as real as that of the teacher by his col- 
leagues. A recognition of needs which are 
shared by all individuals makes it easier 
for the teacher, regardless of the teaching 
level, to understand the emotional require- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


From what we hear, it is almost 
impossible to refer to pupil maladjust- 
ment as a problem because a problem, 
by definition, involves a_ solution. 
Many educators think that maladjust- 
ment is a situation rather than a prob- 
lem inasmuch as a solution seems 
remote, Well, problem or situation, 
the topic is one that has teachers and 
administrators in a state of concern- 
ment, 

The author serves as psychological 
consultant for the Indianapolis Undi- 
ana) public schools. 
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ments of the child since these persunality 
needs are also a necessity for the educator. 
Investigators indicate that all children 
may be expected occasionally to show vari- 
ous symptoms of maladjustment. The fre- 
quency and kind of symptoms will be 
largely governed by the child’s mental level 
of development. Thumb sucking, temper 
tantrums, and enuresis are more prone to 
to appear in the child's early life. Symp- 
toms of maladjustment may present them- 
selves in various ways. It should be recog- 
nized that a symptom of maladjustment 
is a tension-reducing form of behavior. 
Tensions may be reduced through over- 
indulgence in particular activities. It is 
generally accepted that people eat to satisfy 
their hunger for food. Where the craving 
for food is in excess of the amount needed 
to placate the needs of the body, evidence 
indicates that the consumption of the ad- 
ditional food serves the function of reduc- 
ing nervous tension and produces a tem- 
porarily more relaxed individual, Thus it 
is that the extremely fat or obese child is 
usually emotionaily insecure and finds re- 
lief from nervous tension by consuming 
large quantities of food. The satisfaction 
of basic personality needs such as atten- 
tion, praise, success experiences, accept- 
ance, and love and affection should result 
in a gradual increase in self-confidence and 
an eventual decrease in the desire of the in- 
dividual to gorge himself with food to gain 
relief from tension-producing situations. 
The child who feels rejected frequently 
develops antisocial behavior in his effort to 
release nervous tension due to his unfortu- 
nate situation. His behavior is often in- 
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clined to be aggressive and rebellious al- 
though he may desire the approval of the 
individuals whom he aggravates. The re- 
jected child may become quite submissive 
and compliant in his efforts to gain accept- 
ance and approval. The child or ay un- 
loved and unwanted is ‘less prorf#/to con- 
sider the feelings of others. Often he is 
restless, overly occupied with his own sad 
state, and frequently a discipline problem 
in the classroom. The rejected child is in- 
clined to disregard property rights as well 
as tell falsehoods, Sympathetic understand- 
ing, friendliness, praise, attention, and af- 
fection usually bring improvement in the 
child's behavior. Since most of these chil- 
dren have felt rejected for some time, im- 
provement in conduct should be the im- 
mediate objective, with correction in be- 
havior as the ultimate goal. 

Carl was a twelve-year-old boy with nor- 
mal intelligence. The child came to the 
writer's attention because he would throw 
paper wads at children, strike classmates 
on slight provocation, talk back to the 
teachers, and frequently lose his temper. 
A conference with Carl indicated that he 
felt strongly rejected by his father. The 
child’s mother possessed a weak personality 
and was inclined to accept whatever action 
was taken by the father. The child's feel- 
ing of rejection had become associated with 
other children and adults. He indicated 
the presence of feelings of resentment and 
showed a defiance for authority. It seemed 
to Carl that other children appeared to be 
recognized much more frequently by the 
teacher. Signs were given that Carl was 
quite sensitive to criticism and craved ap- 
proval as well as attention, praise, and 
achievement. At one time the child re- 
marked concerning his relationship with 
his father, “Once he told me to clean out 
the bathtub, When I didn’t move fast 
enough, he grabbed me by the hair with 
one hand and slapped my face with the 
other. He hates me.” Carl related this in- 
cident with an obvious show of hostility, 
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but there was an underlying current of 
anxiety which indicated that the hostility 
was a defensive mechanism which centered 
about his feelings of emotional insecurity. 

An interview with the parents revealed a 
slowness to accept the facts. The father at 
first denied, then defended, his actions 
with the boy. Basically the father felt un- 
happy at the child's attitude, little realizing 
the factors which had contributed to the 
present condition. Gradually the father 
began to accept the reality of the situation 
as well as understand that emotional prob- 
lems and unfavorable home conditions 
were factors in Carl's inadequate achieve 
ment. 

In order to help this child improve in his 
adjustment, the following remedial meas- 
ures were taken: 

(1) Since Carl felt emotionally insecure 
and inadequate, an effort was made to pro 
vide experiences to increase his feeling of 
belongingness. A faculty member whom 
Carl liked was selected to serve as a sym 
pathetic counselor, A short daily confer- 
ence period was used for providing the 
child with an opportunity to discuss his 
problems and develop a feeling that some. 
one was interested in him. This procedure 
also served to reduce nervous tension by 
giving Carl a chance to talk out his prob- 
lems. 

(2) An individual program was estab- 
lished which had for its aims: (a) to provide 
ways to give this child attention, praise, 
achievement; (6) to develop a feeling of 
acceptance among his classmates; (c) to 
provide an opportunity to release nervous 
tension. Carl was interested in art, wood 
shopwork, and physical education. In the 
art class, occasion was provided for creative 
activity as well as increased recognition. A 
picture drawn by Carl showing children at 
play was placed on the blackboard with 
Carl's name beneath it. Reference to the 
drawing was made by the teacher during 
the classroom period. A similar approach 
was used in the shop class with projects 
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which the child completed, Physical educa- 
tion through intramural games and other 
activities brought praise and attention from 
classmates, Handicrafts performed in small- 
group projects also proved to be a valuable 
means of securing attention and recogni- 
tion since the child could see the results 
of his work in a relatively short time. 

(3) Of importance in developing a feel- 
ing of achievement was the selection of 
reading material which the child could 
read without embarrassing stops and stum- 
bling over words. The child's interests were 
considered by a choice of books on subjects 
which he liked. Essentially this meant books 
with words on the fourth-grade level of 
difficulty but of interest to twelve-year-old 
boys. 

(4) Frequent conferences were con- 
tinued with the parents in order to pro- 
vide suggestions for improving the child's 
home adjustment as well as to reduce fric- 
tion between the child and his parents. Sug- 
gestions to the parents included the in- 
formation that Carl was desperately in 
need of praise, approval, love, and affection 
and that these personality ingredients 
should be supplied in obvious ways. At 
tention needed by the child could be ob- 
tained in short, daily, friendly chats with 
the child and also if the parents expressed 
sympathetic regard for his hobbies, inter- 
ests, and school activities. They could show 
love and affection by listening to his prob- 
lems and indicating a desire to help him 
solve them, 

The immediate goal was gradual im- 
provement in the child's behavior, This 
became evident in a relatively short time. 
Behavior which has been antisocial for 
several years usually requires considerable 
time to correct. Signs of progress and im- 
proved adjustment were indicated by the 
reduction in the number of fights with 
other children, fewer outbursts of temper 
in the classroom, less tendency to disturb 
other children by interrupting in class, and 
increased interest in the classwork. The 
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prognosis for this child appears more en- 
couraging as time elapses. 

The child who is lazy and indifferent to 
classwork is commonly found in the class. 
room. Investigations show that these chil- 
dren often have not had enough whole- 
some food to eat and find it difficult to con- 
centrate for any length of time. The child 
suffering from malnutrition frequently has 
difficulty sitting still and is tense and rest- 
less. His apparent laziness may also have 
been influenced by inadequate strength due 
to his being weakened by chronic infec- 
tions and other debilitating conditions. 
Contributing elements which may lead one 
to assume that the child is lazy are too 
difficult work and low interest as shown by 
the child's lack of desire for learning the 
material, When low interest exists, the 
child should be motivated by the relating 
of the subject to his interests and everyday 
life experiences and by the use of pictures 
and other stimulating materials. 

A child with physical defects often feels 
sensitive and timid in the presence of his 
peers. That classmates are aware of their 
physically less perfect members can be 
shown by the nicknames applied. A pro- 
truding nose, for instance, has earned the 
name of “pickle” for its possessor. De- 
formed teeth have brought owners the 
designations of “ratty,” “teeth,” “stupid,” 
and “monkey.” The child with noticeable 
physical defects is often envious of his 
better physically equipped classmates. Feel- 
ings of frustration, inadequacy, and in- 
feriority are quite common where physical 
defects exist. Effort can be made whenever 
possible to prevent a physical defect from 
arising by awareness of environmental fac- 
tors which may cause this condition. Cor- 
rection should be started as soon as feasible 
but especially before much damage can be 
done to the personality of the child by as- 
sociation with groups of children, Behavior 
problems which arise as a result of the 
child's feeling toward the defect can thus 
be avoided. When it is not possible to re- 
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move the physical defect, the child should 
be taught how to gain acceptance and be 
shown wholesome outlets for his energy. 
The classroom teacher will find many 
causes for emotionally disturbed behavior. 
Each child presents a professional challenge 
to discover the underlying reasons for his 
conduct. The forward-looking educator 
will meet this challenge by accepting the 
child as the product of his environment 


Education is one of society's primary sources of 
strength. The total worth of any nation is measured 
in terms of its human and natural resources. The 
value of the citizen to his community depends in 
last analysis upon the educational, health, moral, 
and spiritual opportunities which are available to 
him and the use he makes of these in his life 

Even today, in some quarters our professions—law, 
journalism, architecture, engineering, as well as 
nursing, medicine, dentistry, pharmacology, surgery 
and other branches of health science—are regarded 
as primarily vocational in character, Those who 
hold this point of view have little or no conception 
of the meaning of a liberal education. They regard 
education as mere preparation to cam a living. 

Surely no one can quarrel with the desirability 
of a person's learning how to carn an honest living. 
But there is vastly more to education than learning 
a particular skill, Not only do we have to acquire 
a livelihood, but each of us has to live with him- 
self or herself. Irrespective of what our profession 
may be, all of us have to live with others. We are 
citizens of a community, be it large or small, local, 
national, or world, As such, we have joint respon- 
sibilities to discharge, problems to solve, and obliga 
The mere knowledge of a skill and 
its use to acquire material security falls far short 
of the requisites so necemary for a full and rich 
life, intellectually and spiritually, to which each of 


tions to bear 


us is entitled and should enjoy 

Education should be a liberating process—lib- 
erating in the sense that it frees us from ignor- 
ance, superstition, fear, and unnecessary physical 
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and attempting to improve the adjustment 
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of the child. The child's maladjustment will 
thus become a problem to be solved rather 
than a demand for the educator to assert his 
authority. 

The road ahead in working with the mal- 
adjusted child is a long one, but the cumu- 
lative efforts of interested teachers can re- 
sult eventually in a more adequately ad- 
justed pupil. 


handicaps. Education at all levels should help us 
to discover ourselves—our strengths, weaknemes, ap 
titudes, and latent possibilities. It should widen and 
extend our perspective, help us to gain as full an 
understanding as possible of our society with all its 
ideological and institutional complexities. Certainly, 
too, education should train us to be literate and 
articulate and to have respect for facts. Fach of 
us, irrespective of profession or occupation, should 
know how to acquire factual knowledge and the 
criteria by which factual statements can be tested 
Education teach us think. This 
means training in responsible evaluation and deci 
ston 
and the ability to exape from the multiple pro 
vincialisms which bedevil mankind 

.». What we need—and what every person should 


should how to 


This, in turn, involves flexibility of the mind 


insist upon having—is a broad, balanced education 
No one should be permitted to specialize in a field 
or profewion until he or she has had a sound 
grounding in the three basic disciplines science, 


This will 
serve as an indispensable foundation for a profes 


the social sciences, and the humanities 


sional or vocational career. Unfortunately, in many 
of our colleges and professional schools we are still 
graduating men and who to be 


women e apect 


nurses, accountants, librarians, doctors journalists, 
engineers, or social workers with little or no interest 
in the cultural implications of their profession, 
much lew in items that would enable them to for 
mulate for themselves a satisfying philosophy of 
life and to be 


HMasay J. Camman in the Teachers College Record 


of maximum service to society 
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STEVIE THE PITCHER 


By EVELYN F. BAILEY 


In “is of high school Steve 
Harachuk was the worst boy we had. He 
was fifteen, not at all stupid, but against 
all authority, and always trying to annoy 
and bedevil his teachers. He wouldn't do 
any homework or studying, and was staying 
at school only because he had not reached 
the age the law allowed him to quit. 

The attitude of students to teachers is 
not what it once was, and foolish is the 
teacher who does not accept the fact. “Hiya, 
Toots!” was a very usual greeting to me, 
a grandmother of fifty. It was not meant 
to be impertinent. “You are an old crow” 
was frequently written, in Steve's hand, on 
my blackboard, or fastened, like a police- 
man’s ticket, to my car. 

Steve would come in late, dash to the 
back of the room, and unheeding the Bible 
reading or the salute to the flag, he would 
loudly rattle the handle of his steel locker, 
throw his books down inside with a crash, 
bang the door, and at the mildest rebuke 
hurl himself, snarling and muttering, into 
his seat. The other boys avoided him be- 
cause he was always cursing and picking 
fights. His temper was terrible. 

Some quiet investigation on my part re- 
vealed certain extenuating facts. There were 
court records, His father was a well-paid 
factory hand, but brutal, vicious, and 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

This article elso deals with eo 
maladjustment, It is a brief case his- 
tory of a boy and it has somewhat of 
a happy ending, Before the ending is 
reached, there are some pertinent ob- 
servations on some reasons for malad- 
justment. Mrs. Bailey is now retired 
from career in secondavy-school 
teaching and lives in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 


savage. The boy's mother had endured all 
the beatings she could stand. The father 
had been in the habit of paying Stevie cash 
for spying, “telling on her.” If the poor 
mother scorched a shirt, or bought a pot 
for the kitchen—there were no serious mis- 
demeanors—there was a beating. 

Finally she had secured a legal separa- 
tion and the custody of the small girl, and 
moved away. She went out to work by the 
day. The boy, Steve, was left with his 
father, because the mother could not man- 
age him, and his father did not like the 
girl. Shortly after the mother left, the 
father took in a woman of bad repute to 
live with him. She kept house after a 
slovenly fashion, and was Steve's enemy. 
He was ragged, dirty, and neglected. 

The vileness and debauchery Stevie saw 
and heard turned him completely against 
all adults and all restraints. He had just 
one outlet—he was mad about baseball. 
Once in a while I got him to talk to me 
about his heroes. I even brushed up a bit, 
privately, on the game. 

Finally one day, in an inspired moment, 
when we were having free class activities, 
I persuaded him to conduct a baseball quiz. 
It was the first time anyone had ever put 
him forward as a star or given him any 
approbation. He conducted the affair awk- 
wardly and shyly at first, but when I with- 
drew and sat silent in a back seat, he began 
to direct his questions to the class and to 
receive eager answers, and he gained poise. 

He knew every name, every batting aver- 
age, for the past five or more years. He had 
the scores of all the pennant games in mind 
~—the odd incidents, salaries of players, in- 
juries they had sustained—everything. His 
face flushed with pleasure, and the respect 
of the other boys was evident. I was filled 
with hope. As the period ended, he gave me 
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a curt nod. He never had recognized my 
presence before. 

After that I often encouraged him to 
write questions on the seldom used black- 
boards at the side of the room, always about 
baseball. It was wonderful practice in spell- 
ing and composition. He began keeping a 
notebook on baseball facts—he never before 
kept a notebook on anything. He was much 
less aggressive and surly, and occasionally 
would even give me a “Good morning.” 

He stayed, voluntarily and unasked, one 
day after school and silently helped me 
put up displays of work for a parents’ 
night. It was like trying to tame a wild 
creature to capture Steve's confidence; the 
least wrong move and he would back off. It 
was a big moment for me that day. 

And then suddenly I fell ill and was 
out of school some weeks, in the hospital 
with a serious operation. After I returned, 
I was wearily working one afternoon at my 
desk in the winter dusk in the empty room. 
There was a step at the door, and Steve 
entered, He kept looking out of the win- 
dow, not meeting my inquiring eye. 

“I didn’t send you no card nor nothing 
when you was in the hospital,” he began. 
“I didn’t pay no attention to you. But I 
was—sorry. And I thought I'd sing for you, 
if you want me to.” 

“And don't look at me,” he added, in his 
old angry manner. 
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I was inwardly deeply moved but said 
casually, “Why yes, I'd like that. And I'll 
go right on adding up this attendance, if 
you don’t mind.” 

I did so. He went to the back of the class. 
room and stood facing me. From beneath 
my brows I could see him without looking 
at him directly, nor letting him know I 
saw him. In a surprisingly sweet tenor, he 
sang the song popular that year, “Sym- 
phony.” He even made some awkward ges- 
tures with his poor clumsy overgrown 
hands, as he had seen singers do. 

I didn’t say much; praise would have 
upset him. He left with a brief “Good-by” 
the minute the song was finished. But after 
that day, he was My Boy. 

He left school as soon as the law allowed, 
and when he was no longer in my class. 
He never forgets to send a card at Christ- 
mas and for Mother's Day, always signed 
“Stevie the Pitcher.” When he was in Korea 
he wrote regularly, and his experiences 
were amusing, principally details of base- 
ball games he had played, with brief refer- 
ence to war action, as if it were of second. 
ary importance. 

He is not a big leaguer yet, but he sends 
clippings from smalltown newspapers, 
mostly down south, that mention him. He's 
doing very well. When he comes home he 
lives at his mother’s and helps her with 
money, for they are good friends now, 


Speech Education Is Vital for Training Leaders. In our democracy we are obligated to produce leaders 
in government, business, industry, education, and the other professions, Speech education, by the very 
statement of existing leaders, is an invaluable and essential part of leadership training. Failure to serve 
those who have superior ability and talent to become leaders is one of the great sins of American educa- 
tion. All of the aspects of speech education offer an answer to a great part of the solution to this problem 
We need articulate, creative, sensitive, resourceful, and tactful persons in posts of authority. The tools of 
effective speaking used to impart information, search out truth and present it convincingly, to discuss and 
negotiate in problem situations, to know and to share the best in our culture through interpreting litera 
ture, to appreciate drama, and to use with intelligence and integrity the mass media of radio and television 
are goals and services of speech education.—Kaa F. Rosinson in Education. 
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The Green Key to 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


By 
JAMES M. LYNCH, JR. 


Is tr worTH white being a “good citizen’ 
in school? Is it enough to be good for 
“goodness” sake, when kids who aren't 
swagger around and brag about the “kicks” 
they get out of their escapades? Junior- 
high-school students frankly question im- 
posed standards of any sort. Yet we must 
have them! At their level of maturity they 
want to know the why of everything, as 
they try to justify their own conduct 
against seemingly conflicting standards of 
adults and their peers. 

To dramatize the fact that most of their 
contemporaries are always to be found on 
what adults know to be the “right side of 
the fence,” as well as to give the students 
something to strive for, the faculty and 
student council of the Morris Township 
Junior High School have developed a Green 
Key Club. The dual purpose of this or- 
ganization is to identify, and give recogni- 
tion to, those students who consistently do 
a good job in school, It has mass member- 
ship rather than exclusiveness. 

The G.K.C., in teacher and student 
opinion, enjoys “honor” ranking in the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Giving recognition to commendable 
effort is a splendid way to make people 
feel appreciative. At the same time, it 
often spurs them on to greater effort. 
The author, who was principal of the 
Morris Township Junior High School 
in Morristown, N.J., describes how the 
Green Key Club in that school con- 
tributes to good-citizenship, He ts now 
dean of saitlond activities, State Teach- 
ers College, Glassboro, N.J. 


school, Standards of attainment are not so 
high as with the school’s Roy P. Stillwell 
chapter of the National Junior Honor So- 
ciety or the six-times-a-year academic honor 
roll. The honor society is limited to 10 per 
cent of the student body who are not only 
superior in scholarship but show evidence 
of leadership ability and service to the 
school and the community as well as good 
citizenship. Honor-roll listing is given only 
to those who in all their subjects achieve 
marks of “good” or “outstanding” (B or A). 

Green Key recognition is a figurative 
pat on the back to every student who meets 
the basic requirements of his school: pass- 
ing all his subjects by a reasonable margin 
and living up to the accepted code of per- 
sonal conduct. Certainly if no youngster 
did less on these matters, the Morris ‘Town- 
ship Junior High School would be an edu- 
cational utopia! 

An empty honor being no better than 
none at all to the juvenile mind, a scale 
of awards of little intrinsic worth was de- 
veloped. They had to be inexpensive since 
they were going to be given out virtually 
wholrsale, yet they had to be designed so 
that from the young teen-agers’ viewpoint 
they would in themselves be worth while 
“collecting.” 

Since the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades are represented in the junior high 
school, it was quickly determined that the 
award system should have three built-in 
steps. The first time a youngster earns 
G.K.C, membership, he receives a small 
card which proclaims to his “world” that 
“John Doe is doing ‘fair’ (or C) work or 
better in all his classes and has demon- 
strated ability to co-operate effectively with 
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his teachers and the elected student 
leaders.” The second year he attains these 
standards he is awarded a shoulder patch, or 
emblem, emblazoned with a keystone and 
the club's initials. The final year he is given 
a fancy certificate, likewise bearing the key- 
stone symbol along with wording appropri- 
ate to such a hard-earned document. 

For additional tangible evidence that it 
pays to be numbered among the school’s 
elect, two other motivational devices are 
employed. One is a listing of the names of 
the G.K.C. members in the school’s main 
corridor; the invitation to 
“G.K.C. members only” to attend a specially 


other is an 


selected auditorium program on school time 
late in the spring each year. 

Conscious that at the Alfred Vail Junior 
High School, predecessor of the Morris 
Township Junior High School, a good. 
citizenship program called the “Vail ‘V'” 
with a somewhat similar philosophy bogged 
down because it was too cumbersome to 
administer, the faculty planners of the 
Green Key Club early decided that the sys- 
tem of determining eligibles had to be sim- 
plicity itself. It was also considered advis- 
able to open the club roster at midyear 
rather than in June, in order to have the 
effects of recognition and the pride of 
membership accrue at the very time that 
the youngsters were working on the prob 
lem of getting along in school. A veritable 
strike-while-the-iron-is-hot technique! 

Plans for implementing the idea there- 
fore call for a cutoff point at the end of 
the first semester each year. As soon as pos- 
sible after third-marking-period grades are 
recorded, the academic record of every 
pupil in the school is examined. A list is 
made of all students who have met the 
scholastic standard. Stricken from this 
initial roster are the names of any students 
who, in the September to February period, 
were involved in disciplinary matters serious 
enough to be recorded in a card file kept 
by the school’s administrative personne! for 
that purpose. Thus far the steps are me- 
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chanical and the necessary work can be 
done by secretarial help. 

The purged list now goes to the student 
council, which meets in special session to 
determine whether each individual thereon 
has “co-operated with the elected student 
leaders.” Any student council member may 
object to the inclusion of a name, but he 
must identify the incident or incidents that 
were objectionable. If the objection is sus 
tained by a three-fourths vote of the entire 
council, the offender's name is removed, 

To avoid complete negativism in compil 
ing the year's roster, the corrected list goes 
from the 
Each teacher is asked to study the listing 


student council to the faculty. 
carefully and to initial the name of every 
student he or she would personally nomi 
nate for G.K.C. membership. No names not 
on the list may be added. If a student is 
thus nominated by three or more of the 
faculty members, he is in and entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of club member 
ship. He retains membership on that pat 
ticular step forever unless subsequently in 
volved in disciplinary difficulty of a serious 
nature. 

It is not difheult to evaluate the success 
of a project such as this, In its first year 
of operation, 63 per cent of the student 
body attained membership. More impor 
tant, when the second-year compilation was 
made, nearly every one of those who made it 
the first time was again eligible. 

The the 
success of the G.K.C. are relatively few. 
Home-room teachers beat 


teachers’ obligations toward 
the brunt since 
they are expected to build up interest in 
the organization by explaining its objec 
tives; congratulating those HR members 
who “make” the list; encouraging those who 
didn't to “try again next year"; and em- 
ploying other such tried and true methods 
of motivation, All teachers are urged to 
develop among the students an awareness 
of the club and the values which come from 
striving to attain and maintain its stand 


ards, 


In retrospect, the following advantages 
to having such an organization in the school 
can be found: 

(1) It gives recognition and status to that 
large segment of the student body which 
wants to do, and does, the “right thing.” 

(2) Most of the students are eligible to 
join no matter when a listing is made. Every 
student could become eligible if he desired 
to. Membership in G.K.C. seems to spark 
the “desire” among some. 


Creative teaching then, might be construed as the 
sensitive, insightful developmental guidance which 
makes school experiences optimally educative and 
conducive to the development and fulfillment of 
creative potential in individuals and groups. You 
become creative by experiences in which you try 
to act creatively; and cumulatively, those experi- 
ences change your faith in creativity and your 
ability to do things for which you do not have habits 
and skills, We, as leaders in education, must learn 
first of all to discriminate between what is creative 
and what isn't. So many of us are not clear on 
that score yet. We cannot help other people to 
be creative if we don't understand the difference 
ourselves, We must learn first to value degrees of 
creativity. The person who makes a first attempt is 
bound to make a dinky little attempt or one that's 
too big for him to handle. You're going to have to 
be patient with both of those, With the smalines 
of the attempt, with the person who hasn't much 
courage, and with the courage of the attempt for 
the person who hasn't much success, There is a 
tolerance in creative leadership which knows what 
to do in each case; in the one, to make the prob- 
lems more significant, and in the other, to help 
people get set to be more successful in their bold 
efforts. We need to learn to value creative ap- 
proaches if we are to engage in creative leadership 
and encourage creative teaching. .. . 

We need creativity for survival; we need creativity 
for human advance. The common man needs to 
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(3) It points up standards for the ado 
lescent mind, which is casting about for 
something acceptable to cling to. 

(4) It has public-relations value. Periodi- 
cally parents and others are reminded that 
students are being held to, and many 
achieve, high standards. 

(5) Psychologically it meets a seemingly 
never filled need for the junior-high-school 
age group which wants to belong to clubs 
and organizations. 


learn to think and live more creatively to meet the 
emergent demands and challenges of modern life; 
to take advantage of the opportunities that are 
opening as the common man comes into his age. 
There is, then, greater demand not only for 
creativity in education, but still greater need for 
raising our sights for creative leadership in educa- 
tion. There is wide interest in creative development, 
in creative uses of leisure, for release and recrea 
tion, as well as in all fields of work and scientific 
inquiry, and in esthetics 

This creative quality seems to be so pervasively 
essential, that it has a right to make demands on 
public education and to put a premium on creative 
teaching. Whoever you are, wherever you live and 
work, whatever your role, you have a challenge to 
carry the concern for creative teaching into con- 
structive action in the field. .. . 

If there is a shortage of creative engincers, if 
there is a shortage of creative designers, if there 
is a shortage of creative leaders, perhaps there are 
children in our school who need to be headed to- 
ward creativity to reduce that shortage, and perhaps 
there is not only a shortage of teachers but a short- 
age of creativity in courage to step out, to redefine 
the educational task—the curriculum task—the re- 
search task, as one of implementing creativity in 
our teaching—in children's learning—in their think- 
ing-in our living—in our world—in our difficult 
world today.—Laura Zimaes in Educational Leader- 
ship. 
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CLOSING THE GAP: Recently News 
week reported that the National Science 
Foundation in Washington recognized a 
current need in the field of secondary 
school science teaching. In order to close 
the gap between the present scientific 
knowledge of high-school teachers and the 
new data of the atomic and hydrogen era, 
grants of $4,065,000 were awarded to some 
sixteen colleges and universities. These 
schools will offer courses dealing with the 
latest scientific developments. It is expected 
that about 750 secondary-school science 
teachers will take advantage of these 
courses, 


PREPARE STUDENTS FOR COL- 
LEGE ENGLISH: It has been found that 
many college freshmen are ill prepared for 
the English composition course required 
of them in their first year. There seems to 
be a variety of reasons for this. Whatever 
the cause, high schools should seek to erad- 
icate these deficiencies, according to an 
article in the November issue of School 
and Community, a Missouri State Teachers 
Association publication. The article urges 
emphasis on grammar, usage, spelling, 
punctuation, and composition. Colleges 
should not have to offer refresher or reme- 
dial courses in the fundamentals. The 
proper place for laying the groundwork is 
at the secondary level. 


STARTLING STATISTICS: The No- 
vember go issue of U. S. News and World 
Report carried an article entitled “We Are 
Less Educated Than 50 Years Ago.” The 
title alone should be enough to jolt the 
reader out of any lethargic or complacent 
state he might be in. If such be the case, 
our educational system needs a revamping 
and soon. 

Professor Arthur Bestor of the University 
of Illinois, in an exclusive interview, brings 


to light some staggering data with respect 
to what appears to be “deterioration in 
American schools.” 

Dr. Bestor places the blame for our cur- 
rent educational dilemma on the fact that 
the schools have lost their sense of direc 
tion and purpose. He feels they indulge 
in too many activities which are nonessen- 
tial. This diversification displaces the basic 
tool subjects. 

In answer to the question as to what 
emphasis, if any, schools give to the teach- 
ing of science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, and history, in comparison with 
years ago, Dr. Bestor points up the fact 
that less attention is paid to all of the afore- 
mentioned subjects. He says that many of 
our high schools do not even offer basic 
sciences or advanced mathematics. Further- 
more, he adds that “more than half of the 
high schools in the United States offer no 
physics; roughly a quarter offer neither 
physics nor chemistry.” The implications 
are only too obvious, at a time when supply 
and demand, in terms of scientists and 
mathematicians, are at a premium and will 
continue to be in the technological age in 
which we live. To bear out the result of 
this dichotomy between educational theory 
and practice in these two fields, the statis- 
tics percentagewise show that in 1goo, 84 
per cent of high-school students were tak. 
ing some science, as opposed to 54 per cent 
now. In mathematics, in igoo, there were 
86 per cent of the highschool students. 
Today, only 55 per cent study math. 

The article is so extensive in scope that 
it is impossible to do more than touch on 
its volatile contents at this time. A careful 
study of the interview in its entirety would 
prove to be highly revealing, if nothing 
short of disturbing, to say the least. To be 
sure, it is one educator's point of view, but 
he happens to be an authority. Therefore, 
his words are not to be treated too lightly. 
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Oddly enough, in the same issue of the 
magazine another article, along similar 
lines, appeared. Its title was as provocative 
as Dr. Bestor's. It was written by Dr. 
Arnold O. Beckman, a California indus 
trialist, and entitled, “A Businessman’s 
View on the ‘Failure’ of Education.” His 
thesis overlapped some of the points de- 
scribed in Dr. Bestor’s article. Modern 
schools are submerged in a mass of medi- 
ocrity resulting in the turning out of thou- 
sands of high-school graduates who cannot 
meet the standards of quality required in 
gaining a college education. 


A NEW FACET TO THE READING 
PROBLEM: A vital factor in the battle 
over whether Johnny can read has been 
hitherto overlooked—in fact, neglected, Spe- 
cifically, the protagonists have not con- 
cerned themselves with whether Johnny 
has the visual ability to cope with reading 
situations. Research into this aspect of the 
reading coitroversy was done by Professor 
N. C. Kephart of Purdue University. He 
proved, on the basis of a study of 2,200 
school children in grades 4 through 12, 
that visual skill was definitely related to 
school achievement. He sought to prove 
that visual disability results in inadequate 
performance. He found (as stated in the 
September, 1956, issue of Horizons, a bulle- 
tin published by the Purdue Research 
Foundation): “(1) About 4 children in 
every 10 have visual skills below the level 
required for good school work. . . . (2) A di- 
rect relationship exists between visual skill 
and school performance—children who see 
well work well, and those who can't see well 
do poorly. (5) Visual skills can be improved. 


— 


Forroa's Nore: Good, bad, indifferent, or impor- 
tant, there is @ great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion, We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of the methods used, the degree of 
accuracy or conclusiveness, and sometimes even the 


scope of the study. 
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In addition to these findings, one of Dr. 
Kephart’s students undertook a follow-up 
study as a check on the earlier findings. He 
studied the performance of 1,510 children 
(in grades 1, 2, and g in the schools of 
Winter Haven, Florida) on a test which 
rated each child's copying ability on a form 
board, This test of visual skill showed 
greater correlation with respect to school 
achievement than the correlation between 
the standard LQ. and school achievement. 

The implications for teachers at the 
junior- and senior-high-school levels are 
plain. The foregoing data serve to stimu- 
late an awareness of the visual aspect of 
the “why Johnny can't read” problem. Dr. 
Kephart and his associates believe they are 
on the right road to finding the real answer. 
And if this is so, there should be an end 
to the seemingly never-ending controversy 
of where to place the blame for Johnny's 
failure to read. As the article states, “the 
‘phonics-or-no-phonics’ ghost will be laid 
for good” and the pressure taken off the 
teachers who are largely held responsible 
for the national dilemma. Let us hope so! 
It is high time the “name-calling” technics 
employed by lay persons, who set them- 
selves up as experts, were stopped, The 
problem doesn't get solved, the public be- 
comes more confused, while Johnny's basic 
problem is neglected because no one is 
aware of its existence. 


RE: TORT (TEACHER LIABILITY): 
In the Mississippi Educational Advance for 
October, 1956, an article appeared dealing 
with teacher liability in the case of negli- 
gence which results in pupil injury. Tort 
liability concerns school personnel at all 
levels. It is important because there is no 
hard-and-fast rule to be followed in deter- 
mining when action has been negligent and 
when it has not. Hence, the author of the 
article believes teacher tort liability needs 
to be reevaluated and redefined, and 
greater protection provided for the teacher. 

Jane E. Cornisn 
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Some Thoughts on Dropouts 


By GEORGE R. KENNEDY 


AN INCREASING NUMBER of high-school 
students drop out previous to graduation, 
and the sages pen their articles listing three 
dozen and more reasons for this phenome- 
non. But do we ever really get to the truth 
of the matter? Look at the picture. Sixteen 
year olds who have seldom been called 
upon to make major decisions in their 
lives suddenly plunge from the security of 
the school into the unknown, forced to 
make a decision which would tax the best 
of us, perhaps the most important decision 
they will ever make. If education will fit a 
person to participate in our democratic so- 
ciety, then, Horatio, something is rotten in 
the State of Denmark. 

Yet this is the problem, right in our laps, 
and we tend: to be surprised, Somewhere 
along the line between the English gentle. 
man enclosed within the high brick walls 
of his garden and the contemporary Ameri- 
can, something has gone wrong. And some- 
thing will stay wrong until the educator 
faces up to the fact that he has been the 
one at fault, not the student, 

Why do we find it so very difficult to look 
at ourselves and say, yes, we have failed; 
we have been wrong and we admit it; give 
us another chance. Nine times out of ten 
the public, the poor imposed upon public, 
will smile and say, O.K. But no, we can't 
force ourselves to do it. We will blame 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is straight talk, or writing, on 
the cause and cure of secondary-school 
—— It is obvious that the writer 
feels deeply about the topic. He pro- 
vides a rationale rather than data, but 
it is a forceful rationale. He is on the 
Melbourne High School faculty, Mel- 
bourne, Florida. 


everything but ourselves. Blame the eco- 
nomic order, blame the social order, blame 
mass technology and mass communication, 
blame everything but that which is most at 
fault. Us! 

Why? Why do we find it so difficult to 
accept the blame and then try to make 
restitution? Is it something in the nature 
of man? Is the ego such a delicate thing? 
Is pride so overwhelming? Or is it some- 
thing in our conception of ourselves as edu- 
cators and what we believe the nature and 
purpose of education to be? I'll wager the 
last suggestion would bear fruitful investi- 
gation. Personally I am a little tired of our 
brothers under the flesh, the educators, who 
mumble about being stopped here, stopped 
there, not enough of this, not enough of 
that, and so on, and so on, ad nauseam, 
and at the same time not working up to 
their capabilities within the existing facili 
ties. 

Who and/or what are we afraid of? The 
administration? Our peers? The parents? 
No, we are afraid of ourselves, and take out 
our insecurities on the teen-ager. He is a 
child! We are adults, and we can mold him 
into anything we so desire. Why are we 
afraid of him? Hitler knew him for what he 
was—an immature personality to be shaped 
into anything so desired. But we, adult 
Americans, the richest, healthiest, best fed, 
wiped, washed people in the history of the 
world, take out our insecurities on our chil- 
dren. Monstrous! Thank God he is a child 
and hasn't the intelligence to put us to 
task. But he had trusted us and now he 
turns the only weapon he has onto himself 
and loses the to understand the 
greatest heritage the world has ever known. 


chance 


If we would spend less time criticizing 
one another and get down to work, perhaps 
we could get our minds off ourselves for a 
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moment and turn our attention to our stu- 
dents. We seem to overlook the fact that 
the criticisms come from within the ranks, 
from the educators themselves, and not 
from the public, the majority of which is 
pro-education and the remainder too in- 
different, too uninfluential, or too con- 
descending to get into the act. We insist 
upon fighting among ourselves. Perhaps it 
is birth pains, but can we call ourselves a 
profession amidst our constant bickering? 
Imagine a lawyer or a doctor who tried to 
criticize his profession to the public? Mor- 
ton Thompson's Not as a Stranger made it 
vividly clear the fate awaiting the one who 
verbalized dissatisfaction of the sometimes 
all too human medical profession. Mem- 
bers of the medical profession will not 
tolerate adverse publicity of their errors 
and mistakes, and they have very effective 
methods for purging the dissenters within 
their ranks. But education has no such 
method of purgation, and we will grab any 
person off the street corner and pour out 
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our heart to him and then wonder why he 
thinks we are a little silly. Unfortunately 
we are in the business where our measuring 
devices, to date, are inadequate. How does 
one measure intelligence, personality, hu- 
manism, or other traits of an effective or 
defective teacher? 

We, as educators, must finally get to- 
gether—or lose. We either believe in our 
jobs or we don’t. And if we don't, we had 
better get out and make room for those 
who do. 

There is indeed a job to be done and it is 
no less than the most important job man 
has ever been called upon to do—the salva- 
tion of the human race. It is most unquiet- 
ing to realize the devil may jump in while 
we are still arguing this and that, yes and 
no, or maybe, but let's form a committee 
and discuss it some more. 

The devil is a very respected gentleman 
today. He is shy, apparently innocuous, 
and walks around with a little siip of paper 
in his pocket which reads U235 + 1000. 


Lounging ‘Time 


“We have a nice teachers’ lounge but we never 
have time to use it.” This recent comment by a 
teacher is unusual? The teachers’ lounge is standard 
equipment in our buildings. Patrons recognize that 
teachers need a retreat, a place to allay fatigue and 
gather psychological reinforcements. 

Life is speeding up. Economics in days to come 
will be figured on closer margins and stricter con- 
trols. 

The person in tomorrow's world will have to 
figure all things closer—time, money, entertainment, 
vacation and all the necessities, real and imagined. 
Advertisers and propagandists are becoming more 
skilled. Salesmanship is staging a comeback with 
atomic-like results, Will we then become calloused, 
numb, or high strung—or can we learn to rest more 
easily and sensibly? 

We don't use the lounge?? The administrative 
attitude that does not provide for reasonable use 
of rest-time is unenlightened and will pass into the 


limbo of all those ridiculous, igno: «nt and short- 
sighted practices of the past. Tomorrow's civilization 
will be more livable and sensible 

The job that allows no time for rest-time will 
soon fall into the hands of young Americans. These 
courageous individuals lately have not been afraid 
to ask about employment practices, fringe benefits, 
and working conditions given other workers. New 
teachers are realizing that it's just as easy to secure 
a good job as a bad one, 

The teacher that does not allow himself time to 
use the lounge is courting symptoms and occupa- 
tional diseases that contribute to fulfillment of the 
prediction that ten per cent of the population will 
in time require mental hospitalization. Good teach 
ers will surely work to improve the mental health 
of the nation. 

The world does not rest only on your shoulders— 
use that lounge—but just don't become the lounge- 
lizard._Eavin H. Scumir in the Kansas Teacher. 
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Editorial 


What International Understanding Means to Abdul 


@ Tremendous resources exist for helping teachers in the United States. 
Many information agencies supply leaflets, pictures, booklets, and 
brochures of all sorts concerning many countries in the world, These are 
available for teachers to distribute to their students or for use as resources 
in teaching social studies, geography, history, economics, and many other 
subjects. 


@_But take the case of Abdul, a teacher in a school in the Middle East: 
he has none of these aids, and even if he had them, he does not have the 
technique of using such materials. Abdul teaches a regimented curricu- 
lum. His pupils are largely unaware of the many parts of the world; they 
are not familiar with electronics, radio, and television; they do not have 
the pulls and tugs on them that children in the United States have. Dur- 
ing his schooling, Abdul was not exposed to this kind of teaching meth- 
odology or materials. Therefore, when he talks about other countries and 
people, there is a tremendous gap in his knowledge because he, too, has 
never had the opportunity to read widely. 


@ Once Abdul did travel to the capital for a visit. The journey required 


a whole day on a rickety, noisy, and dusty bus. He stayed in the capital 
three days but visited neither information centers, travel agencies, tourist 
bureaus, nor up-to-date educational libraries well equipped with teaching 
devices, visual aids, and filmstrips. Rather he talked to some of his col 
leagues there who were using various devices in education which they 
had picked up from time to time, and he went back to his village with 
little more than when he came. 


@ Therefore, international understanding and the teaching of this concept 
are to Abdul a far-<listant dream, Even though he sees the airplane fly 
overhead, though he knows of the radio because he has been in the 
capital, and though he has seen television in operation there, it is a far, 
far cry for him to see and use these in his own little village. 


@ Abdul himself does not know very much about the outside world. He 
has heard that the dates and oil of his country are exported, and he 
knows from his geography where they go. But he does not know what 
becomes of the dates or how the oil is used. He sees his villagers much 
as he saw them years ago when he was a boy, still planting fields, still 
driving oxen over the ground, scratching the surface with a plain, wooden 
plow. To Abdul, “international understanding” does not mean very much, 
Not that he does not want to understand, because when a visitor comes 
from another country, Abdul is much interested in showing him—and 
with a considerable amount of pride—his school and what is being done 
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for the children in their health program, in their reading programs, in 
their general over-all program of bettering their community. He urges 
the children to go to dispensaries for shots; he watches over them as they 
go about their work; he is interested in his community; he is interested 
in his children. But his community is not very big yet. 


@ Our teachers, even with a great abundance of material, are somewhat 
like Abdul in that they are most intimately concerned with the local 
community. But unlike Abdul, they do know how to use resources. They 
request free and inexpensive materials; they receive lists of available film- 
strips and films; they have up-to-date textbooks which can be supple- 
mented with the materials from many, many sources. Indeed, if our teach- 
ers do not have the necessary materials, they get together in a workshop 
situation to produce them, The United States teacher, therefore, is far 
ahead in reaching the children and in preparing them to live in a world 
community, the concept of which is very large and very complicated. 
~Paut E. Smrrn, Committee on International Relations 
National Education Association 
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\ New Jersey 
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. Fellowships—Part-time teaching available to those who are working toward 
their doctorates—-Compensation from $1,500 to $2,500 a year. 
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both campuses 
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Am I Old Fashioned? 


By MILFORD O. HOLT 


LAST YEAR as a part of my work, I had 
the pleasure of visiting a number of high 
schools in our state. As I talked with teach- 
ers during these visits, I often heard them 
say, “I may be old fashioned, but. .. .” 
Then would follow such statements as: I 
think students should know something 
when they finish this class; I think students 
should do some work in this class; I think 
students should behave themselves in class; 
I think students should show some respect 
for the teacher; and other similar views. 

Such comments were a cause of concern 
to me, since they implied that modern edu- 
cation did not include such views. There 
seemed to be much confusion and many 
misconceptions about what modern edu- 
cation is. To have many teachers feel as 
they do because of misinformation and mis- 
understanding is a situation which needs 
our attention. I would like to point out the 
views of the “modern” teacher, as I see 
them, about the four illustrative statements 
in the opening paragraph. 

Students should know something when 
they have completed the work for a unit, 
a marking period, a semester, or a year in 
any particular class. Indeed, they should 
know a great many things. It is important 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This title raises semantic questions 


—old fashioned about what? The 
author makes it clear that his concept 
about being old fashioned means that 
secondary-school pes should work 
hard at learning and acquiring knowl- 
edge and skills, It isn’t a task lightly to 
be regarded. Amen! The writer is as- 
sistant professor of psychology and 
education at Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, 


for them to know the worth-while things 
to be learned in the class rather than a mass 
of relatively minor information, The 
knowledge acquired should, for the most 
part, be organized around significant gen- 
eralizations and principles. It should build 
toward the acquisition of further worth- 
while knowledge. The thing we should 
always remember in asking students to 
“know” something is that knowledge is im- 
portant because it serves the pupil, not be- 
cause of the knowledge itself, 

Students should be expected to do some 
work in all classes, The amount and type of 
work should be determined, at least par- 
tially, by a consideration of individual dil. 
ferences. The work should be of such a 
nature that students feel they are learning 
as a result of doing it. It should be interest 
ing, stimulating, challenging, and reward- 
ing. The thing we should always remember 
in asking students to “work” in our classes 
is that all work should have a worth-while 
purpose clearly defined and understood by 
the teacher and students. 

Students should behave themselves in 
class. It is necessary in order that they may 
devote maximum time to their own work 
and that the work of others will not be dis- 
turbed. As an essential part of a good 
teaching-learning teacher 
should develop good behavior by making 
that situation interesting and worth while, 
rather than by demanding it. Good be. 
havior is a goal to be worked toward, to- 
gether with the other goals of a class. There 
will, of course, always be those few sudents 
who need more definite and positive treat 
ment. The thing we should always remem. 
ber in asking students to “behave” is that 
our ultimate goal is complete self-discipline 
by the student. 


situation, a 
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Students should show respect for the 
teacher. The amount and quality will de- 
pend on the teacher. A minimum of respect 
is due because of the position. Additional 
respect should be earned. Respect is not 
the same thing as popularity, but the two 
are not necessarily incompatible. It is a 
mistake to think that respect, beyond the 
bare minimum, can be required. True re- 
spect is an inward feeling, not an outward 
behavior. The thing we should always re- 
member in seeking the respect of students 
is that it grows out of good teaching and is 
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not something to be sought by itself. 

Yes, I think students should know some- 
thing when they have completed the work 
for a particular class. Yes, I think students 
should de some work in all classes. Yes, I 
think students should behave in class. And 
I think students should show some respect 
for the teacher. So, 1 seem to be in agree- 
ment with these “old-fashioned” teachers 
with whom I talked. But I don’t think 
these are “old-fashioned” ideas. I think 
they are just a part of good teaching at any 
time. 


The View from the Front of the Room 


By Pareicx J. MALLoy 
(New City, New York) 


The public school teacher is being subjected 
to a more careful scrutiny and observation than 
ever before in the history of American education. 
From many quarters sharp criticism has been 
leveled at the caliber of teaching in our public 
schools. During the course of a single academic 
year, I as a teacher will have many observers in 
the rear of my room, They will form their judg- 
ments of my teaching, based entirely on what they 
see happen in the class they observe, This can, 
and I am afraid too often does, result in a dis 
torted picture of what I am trying to accomplish, 

The observer at the rear of the room, who is 
obliged to evaluate my class entirely by what he 
observes in that clas, will not know of the in- 
direct goals that are sometimes achieved. We have 
our failures, too, But we are successful often 
enough so that we continue the process, year after 
year. A good teacher is an artist (and there are a 
good many excellent teachers); usually when we 
ignore, encourage, or reprimand, we have a spe- 
cific purpose and goal in mind, We know, too, that 
this goal and purpose cannot be obvious to the 
observer. It can't possibly be. 

Most teachers will bring to class a background 
of information other than the subject that is 
taught. We will know who the children are who 
come from broken homes. We will know the boy 


whose dad has been committed to a mental hospi- 
tal, as well as the girl who is working every after. 
noon and every week end in the local drugstore so 
that she may continue to go to school. We will 
know the boy whose father is a chronic alcoholic 
as well as the girl who lives on the wrong side of 
the tracks and who has never seen a magazine or 
a newspaper in her home, We will also know the 
well-adjusted children who come from happy 
homes, Each one of these children will bring a 
different approach and a different conditioning 
process to class. 

Thus, we teachers may do something in a class 
to achieve a specific result. To the observer, it may 
appear that this technique is either bad or in- 
effective. But taking the student group and their 
background into account, this may well be the 
most efficient as well as the most judicious tech- 
nique posible. While we may strive to make this 
action appear casual, it will be deliberate, inten- 
tional, and well thought out. 

I believe I speak for the profession when I say 
that we welcome observers to our classrooms. But 
it is imperative that teachers and school administra- 
tors brief our visitors, whoever they may be, so 
that a deliberate teaching technique is not accepted 
by the observer as a dereliction of duty and re- 
sponsibility by the classroom teacher. 


The Ready-Made Student 


By JOHN J. SENATORE 


PERHAPS THE MOST TENACIOUS and vicious 
myth lived unconsciously or consciously 
tolerated by teachers with whom I have 
worked or studied is the myth of the ready- 
made student. 

To explain the myth, a sampling of quo- 
tations might define it in part. 

“Boy, that Dr. Lambert! Today he asked 
us to interpret the symbols in Moby Dick. 
When we couldn't, he got sarcastic, I've 
never done that before, have you?” one 
college student comments to his friend as 
they enter the student union building. 

“When are you gonna teach those kids to 
pronounce words?” Mr. Damon, the science 
teacher, challenges Mr. Holton, the English 
teacher. 

“They don’t teach those kids any arith- 
metic in junior high school. No wonder my 
high-school students can’t do simple book- 


keeping,” Miss Makish informs the super- 
intendent. 


“What do the fourth-grade teachers do? 
They don’t teach reading, that's certain. 
Why just one of last year's fourth graders 
now in my class can read at his level,” Miss 
Abbot comments to her colleagues on the 
playground. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

learned all they were 
posed to learn in each school grade, 
what a perfect educational world this 
would be! Or would it? One would 
think so because it would indicate that 
each teacher at each grade of school 
did the job so well that the next year's 
teacher didn't have to do it over, Just 
imagine, no remedial work of an 
kind! The author is teacher of English 
and speech in Florence (Colorado) 
High School. 


The ready-made student is a nonexistent 
being who is expected to know and to do, 
without having been taught, what each 
teacher he works with wants him to know 
and to do. Nonexistent? Well, the students 
mythically exist in the minds of teachers 
who make comments similar to those 
quoted. If a student is discovered who can 
live up to the mythic (and usually unde- 
fined) standards, someone taught that stu- 
dent. 

One of the implications of this myth is 
a partial indictment of some of our class 
room procedures. Many times all that class- 
work does is to give those students who 
can an opportunity to prove they can and 
to give those students who can't an oppor- 
tunity to prove they can't. Classwork where 
the student who can't becomes one who can 
seems to be a minor activity and accomplish. 
ment in many classrooms I know. 

In order to be accurate, it must be ad- 
mitted that teachers exist who do not op- 
erate under the delusion of this myth, but 
my experiences in high school, one college, 
and one university-plus the reports of 
people who have attended other schools— 
lead me to believe that the number of 
people living this mythical delusion is 
large. Some further 
make this myth clearer. 

In college classes, without exception, all 
my teachers expected me to read, write, 
evaluate, reason, listen, use the library, and 
carry on discussion. None of them taught 
me these things. Teachers expected me to 


illustrations might 


display the ability to memorize, to write an- 
swers to essay questions, to compare and 
to contrast, to trace causality, and to be 
creatively interpretative. But no one 
stopped to teach me these things. Certainly, 
my background may be exceptional, but 
my past—and present—associations and ex- 
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periences convince me that such expecta- 
tions were not—and are not—uncommon. 

When a teacher walks into a classroom, 
he can assume two things about the mem- 
bers of the class: (1) All students are dumb 
until proved smart, or (2) all students are 
smart until proved dumb. Neither assump- 
tion is accurate. This third assumption is 
necessary: | don’t know. I'll decide what I 
want students to know and to be able to do, 
then I'll diagnose their present status and 
work from that point. ‘leachers living the 
myth of the ready-made student operate 
with one of the first two assumptions. 


This Has Dad Going Around in Circles 


What, then, is the solution? Perhaps no 
such thing as the solution exists, but a 
major remedial step will have been made 
when teachers, first as individuals and later 
as groups, begin to overcome the myth of 
the ready-made students. Then when Mr. 
Damon, the science teacher, challenges Mr. 
Holton, the English teacher (or any other 
teacher complains about what his colleague 
did not or does not teach) Mr. Holton (and 
all teachers), instead of feeling guilty, can 
reply, “If that’s what you want them to 
know and to be able to do, teach them. 
That's your job, isn’t it?” 


By A. 8, FLAUMENHAFT 


“This geometry has me in a dither, Dad. Here, 
look at this problem—the one with the successive 
chords!” 

“Yes, that is a tough one, isn't it. Well, here is 
how you do it, .,.” 

“What's the good of knowing all that stuff, Dad— 
about congruent angles and subtended arcs? What 
good is it ever going to do me?” 

“Knowing your squares and angles, honey, will 
prevent you from going around in circles and thus 
will help to give you the right angle on things.” 

“Be serious, Dad; give me a straight answer.” 

“Very well, Geometry will probably be of no 
practical value to you at all in later life. In theory, 
all subjects you study in school combine to make 
of you a cultured person, one who has knowledge 
and reasoning power. Actually, much of the culture 
you obtain in school, you will never, never have 
opportunity to use, 

“Having been through college and having taken 
much postgraduate work, I suppose I can call 
myself an educated man, one with a background of 
culture, Yet, I've never had occasion in my social 
or business life to drag in the logarithms I once 


(Brooklyn, New York) 


manipulated in trigonometry, or the intransitive 
verbs or objective complements I coped with in 
English!” 

“That's just what I mean, Dad. So why do we 
have to master all! that stuff?” 

“Only, so far as I can see, to pass the subject— 
unless you expect to be an engineer, a grammarian— 
or a schoolteacher!” 

“Then why doesn't some one do something about 
it? Why doesn’t somebody eliminate courses which 
are not going to be of any value to us later on?” 

“I suppose the explanation is that by the time 
the student becomes a somebody, a somebody able 
to exert influence, he no longer feels antagonistic 
to rhomboids and no longer says fie upon sigma’s 
and mu's. In fact, he may even look back upon 
syntaxes and formulae with a nostalgic eye!” 

“What it all comes down to, Dad, is that it’s 
there and so we have to learn it even if it's of no 
use to us—ien't that what you're saying?” 


“That's about the size of it—except that you may 
have some use for geometry if, some day, your own 
child should come to you with a problem about 
successive chords... .” 
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Other People’s Children by JupcE 
Verers Levy. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1956. 287 pages, $3.75. 

Styled for both layman and educator, this book 
brings to life fourteen cases of troubled children 
and youth and how the court assisted them, The 
author writes from a background of years of experi- 
ence on the bench, To help children become socially 
acceptable, she paints vivid pictures of what the 
court tried to do for, not to, each child. Each case 
bristles with realism—not all end with “and they 
lived happily ever after,” Delightfully readable and 
psychologically sound in case interpretation are two 
outstanding general characteristics of this book. 

The cases involve children in the New Orleans 
area, but the principles of guidance are applicable 
nationwide, “That the child was far more important 
than the case” (p. 142) was the basic principle for 
action in this child-oriented court. Insightfully, the 
author goes beneath the overt behavior of each case 
to ascertain the dynamics of human development 
which are operative in the child's life. Through the 
case studies, the author shows that “a child’s de- 
velopment never stands still; for better or for worse, 
it proceeds at a very rapid pace; any delay in diag- 
nosing his trouble or in administering treatment 
may prove disastrous” (p, 27%). The cases are rep- 
resentative of troubled children—the runaway, the 
overprotected, the rejected, the tragedies of divorce, 
the orphan, the incorrigible, and the emotionally 
unstable. 

The author introduces each case study by a state- 
ment of the child's dilemma, with one or more 
following paragraphs emphasizing the complexity 
of the problem, Next, she carefully describes the 
interaction of events which led to the child's diffi. 
culty and the resultant court action. interwoven 
with the descriptive case material are interpretive 
comments on the posible “whys” of the child's be- 
havior. This is forcefully ilustrated in the author's 
statement on the why of Randy and Bobbie's be- 
havior in the case of “Harry's Children”; “They 
set out one fine morning bent upon playing hooky, 
not because they wanted to go anywhere in par 
ticular, but because it was the only bad thing they 
could think of doing” (p. 102) 

A number of key threads run throughout the 
book: (1) there is always the need for flexibility of 
procedure in dealing with children but especially 
when one must do so within a firm legal framework; 
(2) the impact of human relationships sets in mo- 
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tion the shape and direction of one’s life; (3) the 
world as perceived by the troubled child is prob- 
ably vastly different from what adults believe the 
child to be thinking; (4) “children who are genu- 
inely loved and cherished by their parents seldom 
need to be brought into court” (p. 282). 

This book should strengthen the understanding 
of the classroom teacher in his guidance with his 
pupils—especially the troubled ones. The content 
would be excellent as a discussion base for parent 
meetings. Every educator should enjoy reading this 
poignant drama of “other people's children.” 

Hreman J. Perens 


Study Is Hard Work by WittaM H. Arm- 
STRONG. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. 167 pages, $2.00. 

Study Is Hard Work has a viewpoint which 
teachers will welcome. This is an answer to the 
student who feels that home preparation is work 
to be done for the teacher. The book clearly shows 
that study is something the student does to gain 
knowledge, to learn how to find information, and 
then to organize it. The emphasis is on helping the 
student learn for himself. 

Chapters deal with using the tools of learning, 
developing an idea into a logical presentation, 
benefiting more from reading and appreciating 
books for their cultural contributions, The chapter 
on “Developing a Vocabulary” is built around an 
understanding of the Latin roots of words. 

The author is a teacher in a private school for 
boys. Some of the illustrations will therefore seem 
unapplicable in a public school situation. For 
example, boys are assigned to read certain books, 
then have a conference on the book with their 
teacher, after which they write a report on some 
phase of the book. Public school teachers might 
wish for the time to go over readings so leisurely 
with a student. 

The chapter on “Written Work” is useful for 
any type of school, The student is cautioned to pay 
careful attention to instructions, to be neat and 
careful in his work, to meet time schedules, and to 
review papers which are returned to him with cor- 
rections, Special suggestions are given on four types 
of written work: the daily paper, the theme which 
requires an outline, the report on outside reading 
and the research paper which requires notes. 

The final chapters deal with reviewing for and 
the taking of tests and examinations. 
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The book will prove especially useful to academic 
students who are preparing for the type of study 
required in college. 

Eana H, Gaorrke 


Profitable Farm Management by James E. 
Hamitton and W. R. Bryant. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. 394 pages, $4.80. 

Something new is now available in a general farm 
management text. Written by two men with actual 
teaching experience in the field of vocational agri- 
culture, this text seems to have just what the work. 
ing teacher needs to supplement his teaching in 
the field of farm management. The management 
problems considered are fundamental enough to 
apply nationwide, and the scope of the book is 
such that it has a nationwide value. The problems 
grow out of and are closely related to supervised 
farming programs. 

Most texts available in the past have been geared 
to college level or advanced high school boys. This 
text, in perfectly good English, can be used by 
junior high school as well as senior high school boys, 
Commendable, also, are the projects suggested and 
the questions asked at the end of each chapter for 
they serve to place emphasis on and sum up the 
most important ideas and data. Speaking of data, 
they more than substantiate the text material. 
Physically, the book is modern in format and décor. 
It is generously illustrated with pictures, 

Any teacher of vocational agriculture would be 
well rewarded in reviewing this text for posible 
use in his program. 

Heaserr H. Baum 


California and the Southwest edited by 
Currorp M. Zrrer. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956. 376 pages, 
$9.50. 

This text is the outcome of the co-operative ef- 
forts of thirty.two authorities in the fields of geog- 
raphy and allied sciences. It represents to the reader 
details of a broad concept of regional treatment, 
as applied to one major division of the United 
States. To attempt to compress into less than four 
hundred pages an intensive regional sudy of an 
area so extensive in scope is a task which only 
experts in the field would undertake. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a study 
of the physical characteristio which have domi 
nated and largely determined the nature of human 
use of the region. Particular attention is given to 
the study of water and soil resources and to their 
management, that more effective use may be made 
of both. Breadth and accuracy mark the treatment 
given to the study of the physical characteristics 
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and their influence. That the authors hold to the 
conviction that the use of diagrams, maps, and 
photographs is one of the main methods of geo 
graphic procedure is evidenced by the nature of 
visual aids used. 

Part two deals with the cultural characteristics 
of the region. The discussions on human use of 
the resources available are prefaced by a scholarly 
treatment of Indian occupance of the land and of 
carly white settlements, The sections devoted to 
crop production, resource use, industrial develop- 
ment, and the problems met in promoting these 
activities are concisely written but comprehensive 
in treatment, 

As might be expected in a book written by a 
number of authors, the quality of writing varies 
from chapter to chapter, However, in format, or- 
ganization, and adequacy of treatment this book 
upholds the scholastic standards of writing. End-of. 
chapter reference material provides for broad and 
rich further reading; a detailed index facilitates 
easy reference 

This book provides a real contribution to the field 
of regional geography. 

Eorrn R. SHANNON 


Helping the Non-Reading Pupil in the 
Secondary School by Harrison BuLtock. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956. 180 pages, $4.75. 

This study is concerned with that segment of 
our secondary school population which cannot from 
reading gain the facts and concepts which the 
teacher expects secondary students to learn, The 
recent trend toward developmental reading pro 
grams makes this study a timely one, for mos 
secondary teachers are faced with and are expected 
to cope with the problems of the nonreading pupil 
at one time or another 

The progress of the nonreading secondary pupil 
is traced through the grades, and the reasons for 
failure in these grades are discumed. Throughout 
the book the author uses the technique of pre 
senting case studies and brief accounts of teacher 
student learning situations, In 
the principles involved in teaching nonreading 
youngsters he refers to specific cases to make his 
discussions more meaningful 


his discumion of 


The 
first of these is that the nonreading pupil should 
be exposed to a variety of learning ex peniences 
such as other 
pupils, and The 
second is that the nonreading pupil should work 
in an atmosphere in which he will feel that he is 
accepted, recognized, and successful 


Iwo major themes appear again and again 


reading, listening, working with 


viewing audio-visual materials 
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Readers may find nothing new in the way of 
methods, materials 
However, they will find good adaptations of exist- 
ing methods and materials 

This reviewer believes that 


profitably used by 


techniques, or instructional 


the book could be 
(1) secondary school principals, 
for crystallization of their thoughts about the non 
reading pupil and his place in their school; (2) reg- 
ular classroom teachers, for adapting methods and 
techniques to their own classroom; and (3) guidance 
better understanding of those 
problem cases caused by reading difficulties 
Donatp J. 


counselors, for a 
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Integration North and South by Davw Lorn and 
Haroto Fieminc, New York 17: The Fund for the 
Republic (Go EB. 42d 19596. 110 pages, 40 

(Discounts are offered for quantity orders, 
which should be placed through Meridian Books, 
17 Union Square West, New York 4, N.Y.) 
Details of extensive progress toward reduction 

of racial segregation and discrimination through- 

out the United States are reported in this well- 

This 

publication lists, state by state and community by 


cents 


documented and extensively prepared booklet 


community, cases where bars against Negroes have 
been dropped in public and private schools, employ- 
ment, public accommodations, places of worship, 
hospitals, military establish 
ments, housing, and recreation. 

The report covers the period since the United 
States Supreme Court decision in May, 1954, against 
segregation. It that, in the nonsouthern 
states, remaining racial segregation and discrimina- 
tion are not only being reduced steadily but also 
that Negro citizens are obtaining positions of 
leadership in all walks of life, 

This report is commended to those who are 
interested in having a detailed listing of evidences 
of racial integration throughout the United States. 


social organization, 


reveals 


Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching by the 
Home Economics On Restancn, Wash- 
ington 5: American Vocational Association, Inc. 
(1010 Vermont Ave., N.W.), 1956. 96 pages, free. 
This booklet is designed to help teachers build a 

homemaking education program which meets the 

physical, social, and emotional needs of families. 

It contains material helpful both to homemaking 

teachers and to students preparing for teaching. 

Included are detailed descriptions of twelve learning 

situations in different areas of home economia 

education, enabling teachers to see some of the 
many possibilities of focusing their teaching on the 


problems of family members, 
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Taking a Test: How to Do Your Best by Hexscner 
T. Mason. Yonkers, N.Y: World Book Co., 
1955. 78 pages, g6 cents. 

Here is a manual which has been prepared 
especially for the test taker and is intended mainly 
for senior-high-school and college students as well 
as other interested adults. The material is presented 
in an informal, uncomplicated, and simulating 
manner. In addition to familiarizing the student 
with the nature and function of tests and test ma- 
terials, the author discusses a number of specific 
practices that should prove helpful in taking . sts. 
A substantial portion of the booklet is devoted to 
practice exercises, enabling the student to obtain 
actual experience in taking a variety of tests 

The booklet is divided into five sections, entitled 
Testing and You; What You Should Know about 
Tests; What You Should Know about Types of Test 
Materials; What You Should Know about the Way 
to Take Tests; and Exercises for Practice. Practice 
answer sheets, which are inserted in a special pocket 
on the inside back cover, enable the student to 
receive practice in recording his answers on separate 
sheets. 


How to Educate the Gifted Child by the Commrrrer 
on ExcerTionaL and the Reroxrrers or 
EXCHANGE MAGAZINE, New York: Metropolitan 
School Study Council (525 W. t2oth St, New 
York 27, N.Y.), 1956. 58 pages, $1.00. (Quantity 
discounts available.) 

Educators today are especially concerned with 
finding better ways of identifying and educating 
inteliectually gifted youngsters. Here is a booklet 
that gives some practical suggestions for classroom 
use 

The first part of this publication is concerned 
with the characteristics of an intellectually gifted 
child and elaborates upon his needs and natures. 
The second part is devoted to a careful description 
of effective classroom practices involving gifted chil 
dren which may be adapted to local needs and 
situations, The appendix includes a teacher's check 
list for the identification of gifted pupils and an 
annotation of resources for further study of these 


pupils 


Man against Disease and Good Health—Key to 
Better Living by the Bive Cross Commission 
Chicago 11 
Michigan), i996. 20 pages cach, free 
These two booklets were developed by educators 

and health authorities for classroom use in health 

education, social studies, and family living. Man 


Blue Cross Commission (425 North 


against Disease is intended for upper-clementary 
and junior-high-school use, while Good Health 
Key to Better Living is available for senior-high- 
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sxhool students. The booklets carry check lists, 
information about health heroes, tell the story of 
man's struggle against disease, and offer a broad 
range of health education material not ordinarily 
available in teaching-aid form, Teachers’ guides 
accompany each booklet. Both “textlets” are availa- 
ble in classroom quantity without charge. 


Sharing the Risk—an Approach to Family Economic 
Security by the Insrrrure or Lire Insumance. New 
York 22: Institute of Life Insurance (488 Madison 
Ave.), 1956. 21 pages, free. 

This new source unit for social studies classes was 
prepared by the institute with the assistance of a 
committee of educators and designed for such senior 
courses as problems of democracy, economic, and 
sociology. The booklet deals with the whole modern 
problem of financial risk and its possible solutions, 
with special emphasis on life insurance. A teacher's 
guide accompanying the booklet contains many sug- 
gestions for use of the unit as well as ideas on moti- 
vation, learning experiences, and evaluation proce- 
dures. The guide contains a bibliography of book. 
lets and audio-visual aids. 

Teachers may obtain classroom quantities of the 
booklet and a copy of the guide without charge 
by writing the Educational Division, Institute of 
Life Insurance. 


Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Mr. Baum is a teacher of vocational agriculture in 
the Warwick Central Schools, Warwick, New York. 

Dr. Grotthe is head guidance counselor at Clifton 
High School, Clifton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Murphy is assistant professor of education at 
the Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg. 

Dr. Peters is associate professor of education at 
the Ohio State University and president of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Guidance Association. 

Dr. Shannon is a part-time instructor of geography 
and education at Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
New Jersey, 


Pamphlets Received 


The Core (Faculty Contributions, Series 111, No. 2) 


by Ciara Crtara, Kalamazoo: School of Gradu 
ate Studies, Western Michigan College, 1956. 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

The Core Program in the High School—Its Implica- 
tions for Business Education (i4th Annual Delta 
Pi Epsilon Lecture) by Hanotp Atarary. Cin- 
cinnati 27: South-Western Publishing Co., 1955. 
§° pages, 50 cents. 
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Education for Gifted Children and Youth: a Guide 
for Planning Programs (Bulletin No. 77). Hart 
ford, Conn: State Department of Education 
(P. O. Box 2219), 1955. 99 pages, free 

Labor-Management Relations in the 
School Curriculum (Research Study No 
Watter J. E. Austin, Texas: Texas 
Study of Secondary Education (2207 Nolen St), 
1955. 96 pages, 50 cents, (Address orders to Mrs. 
Mae Cowan, Secretary.) 

The Unit in Curriculum Development and Instruc 
tion by the Boaap oF Epucation oF rue Crry oF 
New Yours, New York 19, N.Y. Bureau of Cur 
riculum Research (igo W. 55th St), 


pages. 


Secondary 
20) by 


From THe Pustic Arrams Comm™irrer, 
Inc., 22 E. 98th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Is Disarmament Possible? (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No, 295) by Jemome H. Srincaan, 28 pages, 
25 cents 

Money and Politics (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
242) by ALexanore Heap, 1956. 28 pages, 25 
cents 

Portrait of Israel—Myth and Reality (Public Affairs 
Pamphiet No. 240) by Hat Leneman, 


pages, 25, cents. 


From THe Scnoot Srupy 
Councit, 525 W. St, New York 
27, N.Y.: 

Some Solutions to Problems Related to the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools (a 
report of the Committee on Foreign Languages in 
the Elementary School), 1956. 95 pages, 5 cents. 

Teaching Tips 
Teachers compiled and 
BUSHNELL, 1956. 28 pages, 65 cents 


130 Tested Practices for Primary 


edited by Mancaner 


From tHe Unrrep Srates Government 
PRintTING Orrick, WASHINGTON D.C. 

Extraclass Activities in Aviation, Photography, Ra 
dio for Secondary School Pupils by Wiis ( 
Baown. (Bulletin 1956, No. 11, United States De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare). 48 
pages, 25 cents 

The Secondary School Plant, an Approach for Plan 
ning Functional Facilities by James L. Tavion 
(Special Publication No. 5, United States Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare), i956 
6o pages, 45 cents. 

Teachers of Children Who Are Blind by Romaine 
P. Macnm, Liove M. Duwn, et al. (Bulletin 1955, 
No, 1, United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare), 10g pages, go cents 
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Books Received 


From Devt Pustismine Co., Inc., 261 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y.: 

The American Heritage Reader, selections from the 
Magazine of History, i956. 253 pages, 50 cents. 

Modern French Painting by Sam Hunter, i956. 
255 pages, 50 cents. 

New Ways to Greater Word Power by Room B. 
Goooman and Davin Lewin, 1955. 191 pages, 25 
cents, 

A Popular History of Music by Canten Hamman, 
1955. $52 pages, 50 cents. 

Six Centuries of Great Poetry edited by Rosear 
Penn Waneen and Basking, 2955. 544 
pages, 50 cents, 

The Turn of the Screw and Daisy Miller (ad print- 
ing) by Henny James, 1956. 19: pages, 95 cents, 

The Walt Disney Story of Our Friend the Atom 
by Heiwz Hansen, 1956. 128 pages, 95 cents. 


From Dovstepay Anchor Books, 
Crry, N.Y.: 

American Social Patterns edited by 
SEN, 1956. 265 pages, cents. 

The Birth of Civilization in the Near East by 
Hewat Faannroer, 1956. 142 pages, 85 cents. 

The Dead Sea Scriptures in English translation with 
introduction and notes by H, Gasten, 
1955. $59 pages, 95 cents. 

A Literary Chronicle: 1920-1950 by Eomunp Witson, 
1956. 442 pages, $1.25. 

The Mirror of Art by Crantes Baupetame, i956. 
57° pages, $1.45. 

What Is Life? and other scientific emays by Exwin 
1956. 265 pages, g5 cents. 

Zen Buddhism, edited by 1956. 
294 Pages, 95 cents. 


From tHe New American Liprary oF 
Wortp Lrrerature, Inc. 501 
Ave., New York a2, N.Y.: 

American Foth Tales and Songs by Richanp Cnase, 
1956. 240 pages, 50 cents. 

Baby Doll by Tennessee WiLtiaMs, 1956. 128 pages, 
cents, 

Bend of Angels by Rowrar Penn Wannen, 1956. g20 
pages, 50 cents. 

Christopher Columbus, Mariner by Samunt 
Moaison, 1956. 160 pages, 55 cents. 

Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead edited by 
Lucien Paice, 1956. 920 pages, 50 cents 

French Girls Are Vicious and other stories by 
James T, 1956. 144 pages, 25 cenis. 

A Good Man Is Hard to Find by Franneny 
O'Connor, 1955. 198 pages, 95 cents. 
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Good Reading prepared by the Commrrrer ow Cot- 
LEGE READING, 1956, 288 pages, 50 cents. 

How to Be a Better Member by Horace Coon, 1955. 
128 pages, 95 cents. 

Nectar in a@ Sieve by KAMALA MARKANDAYA, 1956. 
192 pages, $5 cents. 

The New American Webster Handy College Dic- 
tionary edited by Atarer and Loy 
1955. 544 pages, 50 cents. 

New World Writing No. 10, 1956. 288 pages, 50 
cents. 

The Papal Encyclicals in Their Historical Context 
edited by ANNE FREMANTLE, 1956. 920 pages, 50 
cents. 

The Reader's Companion to World Literature 
edited by Hoansrein et al, 
1956. 496 pages, 50 cents. 

Russia and America by Henny L. Ronerts, 1956. 
256 pages, 50 cents. 

Sight without Glasses by Hanoi M. Perrarp, 1956. 
152 pages, 95 cents. 

Tea and Sympathy by Anperson, 1956. 128 
pages, 25 cents, 

The Teahouse of the August Moon by Veun Snetwer, 
1956. 224 pages, 45 cents. 

The Ten Commandments by A. Pownts Davies, 
1956. 144 pages, 35 cents. 


From Pocker Books, Inc., 630 Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y.: 

Adam Bede by Gronce Etiot, 1956. 529 pages, 50 
cents, 

Great Expectations by Cuantes Dickens, 1956. 466 
pages, 95 cents. 

How to Develop Self-Confidence and Influence 
People by Public Speaking by Date Canneci, 
1955. 290 pages, 95 cents. 

Irish Stories and Tales edited by Devin A. Ganarry, 
1957. $40 pages, 95 cents. 

Junior Miss (4th printing) by SALLY Benson, 1956. 
149 pages, 25 cents, 

Lorna Doone by R. D. Biackmone, 1956. 653 pages, 
50 cents. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge by Thomas Haapy, 1956. 
532 pages, 35 cents. 

The Mill on the Floss by Gronce Extor, 1958. 559 


The Pochet History of the United States by ALLan 
Nevins and Henry Sreete Commacer, 1956. 595 
» 50 conte. 
The Story of the Bible (4th printing) by Henvanx 
Witem vAN Loon, 1956. 448 pages, 50 cents. 
The Vicar of Wakefield by Otiven Gotnsmrrm, 1957. 
205 pages, 95 cents, 


| 
; pages, 50 cents. 

The Nazarene by Suotem Ascn, 1955. 684 pages, 50 
cents, 


DU & the Newer Media 


Associate Editors: HENRY B. MALONEY and MYLES M, PLATT 


Nighttime Radio: 
An Intellectual Supermarket 


You may not get a B.A. at the end, but you 
will certainly get a liberal education if you 
enroll as a listener to C.B.S. Radio's new 
public affairs strip, which is heard five nights 
each week at 9:30-10:00 P.M., according to Irv- 
ing Gidin, CBS. director of public affairs. 
Science, history, literature, politics, psychiatry, 
controversial national issues, and interviews 
with people in the news will all illumine the 
time strip. 

Mr. Gitlin says, “The current world crisis puts 
a great premium on each person's fund of in- 
formation. Our audience studies indicate clearly 
that people are increasingly eager for facts, that 
our news shows and information programs are 
gaining listeners very fast.” 

“This, our first fulllength nightly informa- 
tion series, is a kind of intellectual super- 
market,” he continued. “A listener to our five 
nightly programs should be a well-informed 
listener, supplied with a variety of information 
and ideas. Don't deprecate the self-help element 
—today people are making a real effort to be 
well informed.” 

The “across the board” series offers on Mon- 
days “Capitol Cloakroom,” presenting leaders 
in government who are queried by C.B.S. 
newsmen. On Tuesdays, “Do You Know?” an 
experiment in adult education, with Lyman 
Bryson as host, interviews figures in the world 
of ideas and gives information on subjects as 
diverse as earth satellites and teen-age psychoi- 
ogy. On Wednesdays, ‘'U pdate” provides histori- 
cal and political background on specific spots 
where earth-shaking events are taking place on 
the news fronts of the world. On Thursdays, 
“The Leading Question” embarks on a new 
policy of cross-country debate, bringing together 
spokesmen of opposing points of view from 
all over the country. On Fridays, “So They 
Say” echoes the important statements of the 
week, via the tape-recorded voices of the people 
who made those statements. 

Needless to say, this new departure in night 
time radio deserves teacher support. Within the 
last year two radio network innovations— 
“Weekday” on N.B.C, and “New Sounds for 
You” on A.B.C.—have been discontinued for 


lack of literate listeners. (See Patrick D. 
Hazard, “Weaver's Magazine Concept: Notes 
on Auditioning Radio's New Sound,” Quarterly 
of Film, Radio, and TV, Summer, 1956.) 

As a matter of fact, there is some hope that 
TV will force evening radio to become an elite 
medium, catering to special tastes. The schools 
can encourage such an important development 
by assigning programs like the C.B.S. public 
affairs series described above as well as some 
of the following: “C.B.S. Radio Workshop,” 
Sundays, 4:05 “X Minus One,” N.B.C., 
Wednesdays, 9:00 “Conversation,” N.B.C., 
Thursdays, 8:30 For titles for specific 
grams see my weekly column, “Listenables & 
Lookables,” Scholastic Teacher (93 W. 42d St, 
New York 96, N.Y.). 

P.D.H. 


La Traviata 


Opera in English for English classes becomes 
an experimental possibility with the second in 
N.B.C. Opera's eighth annual series of TV pro- 
ductions, La Traviata, Sunday, February 10. 

Verdi's musical adaptation of Alexandre 
Dumas’ The Lady of the Camellias tells the 
tragic story of beautiful Violetta, who, although 
suffering from tuberculosis, insists on an endless 
round of parties, saying that “pleasure is the 
only physician who can cure (her}.” When intro 
duced to Alfredo Germont, whom she recognizes 
to be hopelessly in love with her, Violetta is 
moved by his earnestness and concern for her 
health to give up her useless existence and to 
move to the quiet countryside with her maid 
Annina and Alfredo 

The newly found love of shrinking Violetta 
blossoms into a tranquil happiness that is inter 
rupted by Alfredo’s father, who pleads with 
Violetta to give up Alfredo because her poor 
reputation is ruining his daughter's chances for 
a good marriage. In sacrifice supreme, Violetta 
agrees to renounce Alfredo by stating in a note 
that she no longer loves him or the simple life 
and is returning to her former existence, 

Anguished Alfredo searches for her in the 
luxurious party atmosphere where he first saw 
her. Here in his torment he insults her before 
her friends. Violetta sings of how he has 
wronged her and will some day know of her 
sacrifice. 
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In the last act Violetta is dying in her Paris 
apartment, Alfredo’s love has prompted him to 
put aside his cloak of despair and bitterness 
and to return to Violetta. In tender musical 
phrases he tells of his plan to return with her 
to the country where she will regain her health 
and they can again pursue happiness. But death 
wins the race, and the briefly reunited lovers 
are parted as the orchestral love theme rises in 
crescendo 

Teachers can make the point that this popu- 
lar sentimental story of the mid-nineteenth 
century has been told in almost every medium 
of literature and entertainment since that time. 
A French novel in 1848 (by the son of The 
Three Musketeers Dumas), The Lady of the 
Camellias became known widely as a play, 
which was first produced in 1852. It was fol- 
lowed in 1853 by Verdi's Italian opera version 
of the story, which was first presented in Venice 
in March. The American movie Camille with 
Greta Garbo transferred the story to the movie 
screen with tremendous success (perhaps be- 
cause the two-dimensional screen is the proper 
frame for a basically two-dimensional story). 

Available in a Modern Library edition, 
Camille (alias La Traviata, nee The Lady of the 
Camellias) could be an extra pre-TV reading 
assignment for some students who could com- 
pare the two treatments as well as enjoy the 
game of identifying the characters whose names 
have been changed (Alfredo Germont-Armand 
Duval; Violetta Valery—Camille Gauthier). 
Readers of the novel may also discover the sym- 
bolism of the white camellias worn by pleasure- 
loving Camille—flowers that are as pale and cold 
as consumptive Camille in the days before she 
meets Armand. 

Technology and methods of storytelling may 
change, but the heartbreaking tragedy of The 
Lady of the Camellias sill commands the tears 
of French novel readers, American movie-goers, 
and Italian opera lovers. Uncommitted high. 
school students watching their first Italian opera 
in English on N.B.C. television may also be 
moved by TV and sympathy. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


(1) What character seems most unbelievable? 
Why? 

(2) Does the singing add to or detract from 
your enjoyment of the story? Of your under- 
standing of the story? 

(3) In what scenes did you feel that the music 
added most to the mood or the action? 

(4) If you were producing or directing this 
opera production for television and had to cut 
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some scenes because of time restrictions, which 

scene or scenes could you cut most easily? Why? 
Grorce R. Hupock 
Hutchins School, Detroit 


“You Are There’ at the 
Emancipation Proclamation 


Young America Films (18 E. gist St, New 
York 17, N.Y.) has available for distribution a 
27-minute, 16 mm, kinescope of a TV program 
on the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Especially designed for junior- and senior-high- 
school history classes, this film should be pre- 
viewed by the teacher before class showing. 
Although it could be shown around February 
12 to any class, best results will be forthcoming 
from those classes that are already studying the 
Civil War in American history. 

Walter Cronkite as narrator does a splendid 
job in setting the stage. The scene then shifts 
to the White House, where a Rev. Sunderland 
is urging Lincoln to sign the Emancipation 
Proclamation. From this vantage point other 
situations are presented: the reactions of officers 
and men in a Union army encampment; a 
group of praying slaves; and an interview with 
Secretary of State Seward. The film ends with 
the Lincoln signature being affixed and the nar- 
rator summing things up. 

Points to consider while viewing: (1) Condi. 
tions which existed in the camp that provoked 
Canfield’s arrest. (2) Lincoln's personal feel- 
ings about slavery. (3) Revisions and compro- 
mises needed in the proclamation. (4) The 
hesitancy of the president in signing the docu- 
ment at the beginning in contrast to the con- 
fidence with which he finally completed the 
deed. (5) Serious conditions in the North and 
in the South. (6) Dealings with runaway slaves. 
(7) What the reaction of the slaves would be to 
the signing of the proclamation. 

Questions for discussion: (1) Why was Lin- 
coln unsure of signing the proclamation at the 
beginning? (2) How did the soldiers show their 
support of Captain Canfield? (3) How is the 
fear of the slave uprising taken care of in the 
emancipation? (4) What effect did the signing 
of the proclamation have upon the United 
States and England in the months following 
the war? (5) What is the meaning of the words 
“emancipation” and “proclamation”? (6) What 
do you think would have happened had Lin- 
coln not signed the document? (7) What facts 
did you learn from the film that you did not 
know before this showing? 

V. Winorr 
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Joan of Arc: An Electronic 
Revival 


The Maid of Orleans has fascinated the mind 
of the West for going on five hundred years. 
The most recent literary rendition of Joan's 
story is French writer Jean Anouilh’s The Lark. 
Lillian Hellman'’s TV adaptation of the play, 
starring Julie Harris and Boris Karloff in their 
original Broadway roles (1955), will be the 
Hallmark “Hall of Fame” presentation on 
February 10, 9-10:30 N.B.C-TV. There 
was a Time cover story on Miss Harris last 
spring which is very useful as background ma- 
terial. Random House published the text of the 
play. To give your students some sense of the 
inexhaustible fertility of Joan's legend, read 
to your classes from Edward Wagenknecht’'s 
Joan of Arc: an Anthology of History and Lit- 
erature (Creative Age Press, 1948). 

Siobhan McKenna, another charming new 
star of the Broadway theater, has recorded her 
brilliant production of George Bernard Shaw's 
Saint Joan for RCA Victor. This album will 
be on the market before the TV production of 
Anouilh’s version of the Joan story, A compari- 
son of these two divergent expressions of the 
Joan tradition should be revealing to “udents; 
it presents dramatically to them the creative 
power of the artist's imagination as he trans- 
forms mere chronicle into drama of great mean- 
ing. A tape of the TV production and a library 
copy of the McKenna Saint Joan make it pos 
sible to hold electronic revivals of these plays 
for future years. It will be a long time before 
literature teachers will again have two such 
charming “resource people” to illustrate, per- 
haps by a well-chosen scene or two, how writers 
embody their own images of Joan in the verbal 
excitement of the theater, 


P_D.H. 


Romeo and Juliet 


It is not too early for English teachers to 
begin planning both defensive and offensive 
tactics for the Old Vic production of Romeo 
and Juliet which will appear on “Producer's 
Showcase” on March 4 (N.B.C-TV, 8-9:g0 
r.M.). Not much classroom promotion will be 
necessary to get the girls to watch this romantic 
tragedy, but some of the boys may have to be 
lured in front of the screen by promises of feud. 
ing and swordplay. 

After the telecast, the teacher may find him- 
self put on the defensive by questions stimulated 


by the program. A young lady could ask why 
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parents, clergymen, and teachers, on the whole, 
object rather strongly to teen-agers’ and sub- 
teens’ going steady but recommend as great 
literature a play in which a fourteen-yearold 
girl marries a man who is evidently some years 
older, A second point with which students may 
confront the teacher is why Romeo and Juliet 
with three killings, two suicides, and one death 
from a broken heart is considered great litera 
ture, when parents and other guardians of 
morals have strenuously objected to the wave 
of vioient death that sweeps over the TV screen 
and corrupts the children 

An answer to the first problem rests in the 
two settings. In renaissance Europe it made 
little difference whether a prospective bride had 
met enough young men to know with relative 
certainty that she loved one above all others 
Her father picked her mate for her, and some 
times love followed, sometimes not. In our 
modern American society, a girl does her own 
choosing, and the stability of her marriage 
might rest on the fact that she has dated enough 
different boys to know that this one is for her 

The second question is more difficult to an 
swer. Dying for love no longer has the same 
esteem that it held three hundred years ago. In 
addition, it is rather difficult to get across the 
notion that these deaths are merely details in 
an artistic tapestry, whereas the others belong 
to a sensational sxhool of melodrama that be 
lieves in violence for the sake of violence 

It will be interesting to see how many high 
school students are mature enough to accept the 
artistry of sorrow. They have been conditioned 
by the treacly happy ending of television pro 
grams and Hollywood movies (two media which 
are rapidly merging their identities). They live 
in a culture in which an Elvis Presley movie is 
sent out to the distributors with two endings, 
lest some audiences be unable to stand the 
trauma of seeing their hero die at the end of 
the film. The discussion should include the stu 
dents’ reaction to movies such as The Bridges 
at Toko-Ri and Love Is a Many Splendored 
Thing in which the hero does not last out the 
final reel. Do they find these pictures less satisfy 
ing because of their tragic endings? Another 
point which should be brought out is that many 
television sponsors will not accept dramatic 
scripts with unpleasant or “downbeat” endings 
People, it seems, stop buying the soap, ciga 
rettes, or whatever the product happens to be; 
although paradoxically, these same consumers 
have thrived on the illness, divorce, and heart 
break that have characterized the afternoon soap 
operas since their inception. 


\ 


Students should be able to see the likeness 
that exists between Oedipus Rex and Romeo 
and Juliet. In both works the protagonists are 
mere playthings of capricious Fate. The class 
should be asked to look for examples of fore- 
shadowing in the Shakespeare play, to show that 
the doom of Romeo and Juliet is predestined. 


Torics ror Discussion 


(1) Can you think of any other fathers in 
literature, who, like Juliet’s father, brook no 
opposition from their children? 

(2) Can you think of an occasion when 
chance or luck played a significant part in your 
life or the life of someone you know (theme 
topic)? 

(3) Why does Juliet leave her good friend, 
the nurse? 

(4) How do feuds develop? 

(5) How are transportation and communica- 
tion an important part of this play? 

H.B.M. 


Reviews of Related Literature 


A Pictorial History of the Negro in America by 
Lanoston Hucnes and Micron Mevrzer. New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1956, $5.95. 

A Pictorial History of the Negro in America is 
indeed a worthy addition tw the steadily in- 
creasing number of pictorial histories. Contain- 
ing over nine hundred illustrations culled from 
hundreds of sources, this volume attempts suc- 
cessfully to dramatize the history of the Negro’s 
advance from abject slavery to social leadership. 
Here, told in picture and prose, is the Negro as 
a slave, as a freeman, as a leader, as someone 
on whom the particular circumstance of his 
position in society has wrought certain effects, 
and as someone who, because of his position 
and aspirations, has made his own unique 
contribution to the country as a whole and often 
served as the conscience of his countrymen. 

This volume has been edited and organized so 
that the prose alone represents excellent read- 
ing and good history, besides describing and 
elaborating the pictorial portion, Each opened 
pair of pages tells its own story, so that the 
reader might turn to any section of the book and 
browse in enjoyment. For the Negro it repre- 
sents a tribute; for the non-Negro, enlighten. 
ment. 

Among the historical facets treated, the most 
paramount is the Negro’s search for status 
through education. In the United States as in 
Africa and South America the Negro has not 
demonstrated a desire for revolution and vio- 
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lence as a means of acquiring his “unalienable 
rights.” Instead he has sought, with rare excep- 
tions, to seek justice within the framework of 
our constitutional democracy without at the 
same time modifying his objective of full citizen- 
ship under law. It is ironic that the pacific 
methods of Negro advancement should have 
been met with intimidation, riot, and the lynch 
mob, by those who in prejudice and bigotry 
insist on a status quo of subserviency. 

Interestingly pointed up is the controversy of 
compromise as enunciated by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, who espoused the doctrine that “the 
wisest among my race understand that the agita- 
tion of questions of social equality is the ex- 
tremest folly” v. W. E. B. Du Bois, who urged that 
Negroes organize for the purpose of “insisting 
on manhood rights, industrial opportunity and 
spiritual freedom.” 

Pathetically stated often in this unusual effort 
are the examples of runaway slaves who pre- 
ferred death to a return to the southland, One 
Negro runaway actually mutilated his hands 
so he would be of no use to his captors. In this 
his calculations proved correct and he thus 
gained his freedom the hard way. A Negro 
mother killed two of her children rather than see 
them returned into slavery—later she drowned 
herself. Still shocking even after a hundred 
years are the reproductions of signs and notices 
announcing a slave auction, One read: “Raf- 
fle: Dark Bay Horse, ‘Star,’ and a Mulatto Girl, 
‘Sarah.’ Note the horse is given the more promi- 
nent position, Another simply read: “Negroes 
for Sale.” And a third listed several Negroes up 
for auction. 

Although this scholarly and attractive edition 
will find its way into many school libraries, it 
will enter the classroom with considerably less 
headway. One reason for this, and the obstacle 
is general with all pictorial histories, is that it 
is bound. For the teacher to use this history 
effectively he has two general outlets: (1) the 
bulletin board; (2) the opaque-projecor lecture. 
There is nothing more frustrating to the class 
room instructor than the discovery of wonderful 
material which he cannot fully utilize. Perhaps 
the publishing companies could issue a limited 
number of unbound editions, secured by a tied 
folder, for classroom use, The pages could then 
be readily separated for display, lecture, and 
personal handling. This reviewer believes that 
methods for wider use in the classroom should 
be found, simply because the total impact of A 
Pictorial History of the Negro in America is 
needed by our students. 


M.M.P. 
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Music in American Life by Jacques Baagzun, 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1956, 
$2.75. 

The author, dean of the graduate school at 
Columbia University and a distinguished cul- 
tural historian, recently got the Time cover 
treatment as symbolic of the intellectual who 
has “found” America. In general, his analysis 
of the place of music in American life is “a 
declaration of love, mixed with a few harsh 
words,” the subticde of Professor Barzun's earlier 
survey of all aspects of American civilization, 
God's Country and Mine (Little, Brown, 1954). 

His analysis of American music has five sec- 
tions: on the setting (the machine-induced cul- 
tural revolution in music), the trade (the eco- 
nomic framework), the academy, the offering 
(audience and taste in a democratic culture), 
and the composer. His generalizations include 
the trend toward creation of more talented mu- 
sicians than can live by their art, with the hope- 
ful suggestion that amateur musicianship at 
ever higher levels should and can absorb this 
talent; the increasing importance of the college 
or university community as the center for a 
diffusion of higher culture in America, with the 
reservation that this form of patronage could 
be dangerously stifling to the creativity of a 
composer saddled with classes and exhorted to 
“think” like the rest of his colleagues; the il- 
lusion of a golden age of music in an aristo- 
cratic past which ignores our own special vir- 
tues—local diversity, spontaneity, and the demo- 
cratization of musical opportunity, Barzun is 
especially strong on the last point: we can’t be 
proud of our democratic heritage and yet grouse 
when others don't share what we regard as our 
“superior” taste. 

Barzun perhaps leans backward a litle too 
much in his conscious attempt not to be “aca- 
demic.” His desire to show that he can be “one 
of the boys” in accepting as legitimate more 
vulgar tastes than his own, for example, makes 
him unduly optimistic; there are a great number 
of people who never have more than a theo- 
retical chance to pursue Barzun's ideal of va- 
riety because their musical tastes are manipu- 
lated by disc jockeys and other cynical pluggers, 
bereft of artistic conscience. The special menace 
presented by these hucksters is that they are 
educated just enough to give spurious logic 
to their pious democratic, ideology of giving the 
rock-and-roll addict what he wants: what could 
be more democratic, they argue, padding their 
pockets. 

It is too bad that a cultural historian of 
Barzun's competence does not look carefully at 
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the aesthetic brainwashing involved in the worst 
popular music—either because excessively senti 
mental or animalistic. Were he to do an essay 
of that sort, he could help us understand better 
the restlessness and shallow, tinny idealism that 
characterize many adolescents today. In spite 
of these large reservations, the book is worth 
reading for the many relevant statistics about 
music in contemporary America—for example, 
that between 1934 and 1954, purchases of re- 
cordings of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony have 
increased from 500 to 190,000; the former un 
lucky few heard, for $20.00, six highly perish 
able sides of four minutes each; the latter hear 
the same symphony on an unbreakable disc for 
$6.00. The machine is indeed a magician, but 
it is no better than those at the controls, And 
Dean Barzun is perhaps too charitable toward, 
say, a corporation that makes millions on Elvis 
Presley and spends thousands on a traveling 
opera company. It's not that we are ungrateful 
for the opera company; it’s just that an ex 
ploited Presicy is an unnecessarily high price 
to pay. 
P.D.H. 


“Books and Voices” 


A new kind of record collector is being born 
His library is made up not of music but of the 
spoken word. Since Thomas Edison discovered 
how to put sounds on a record, the majority 
of records produced have been devoted to the 
reproduction of various types of music, But in 
the past few years a new dimension has been 
added, with a new emphasis on the recordings 
of famous voices and readings of classics of 
literature and drama. 

John K. M. McCaffery, who has launched a 
new concept in book discussion programs, 
“Books and Voices,” on the radio stations of 
the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Inc 
(WBZ-WBZA, Boston and Springfield; KYW, 
Cleveland; WOWO, Fort Wayne; KDKA, Pitts 
burgh; and KEX, Portland, Ore.), points out 
that the record manufacturers now make it 
possible for anyone to hear Charles Laughton 
read from the Bible, or Carl Sandburg read 
his own works, or even hear the voice of an 
appalled announcer as he describes the Hinden 
burg disaster. Mr. McCaffery, whose radio series 
makes vivid use of these vast resources of re 
corded material to add perspective and vitality 
to literature, declares that the spoken word, 
particularly when spoken by its author, con- 
veys in its inflection and timing far more mean 


ing than can be conveyed in print. 
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“The speeches of William Jennings Bryan, 
for example, make fine reading,” Mr. McCaffery 
says, “but think how much more they would 
mean to us if we were able to hear them today, 
enriched with all the eloquence and emotion 
of one of the great orators of all time. Not even 
the finest actor, reading the same words, can 
give us the same sense of participation and 
immediacy that we get from hearing the author 
himself.” 

As a dramatic demonstration of this differ- 
cence, Mr, McCaffery recommends reading one 
of the great modern speeches, such as Winston 
Churchill's historic “Blood, Sweat and Tears” 
oration, before listening to a recording of it. 
“Hearing it, you will find values and shadings 
that you never realized existed, in reading it,” 
he says. 

By applying this principle in his new series 
on the Westinghouse radio stations, Mr. McCaf- 
fery hopes to help the listener attain a closer 
identity with the book and its author, and with 
pertinent facts and circumstances related to it. 
He calls upon recorded voices to emphasize and 
illustrate points. He interviews authors, many 
times has an author read an excerpt from his 
book or discuss some of its background. 

“Poetry, from the beginning, was written to 
be heard, not just read,” he says. “Drama, too, 
takes on far more meaning in performance 
than in print, Even the growing use of home 
recorders, of the spoken rather than the written 
letter, indicates that the people of America 
are finding that the voice, if not mightier than 
the pen, is often more expressive.” 

The teacher with a tape recorder, moreover, 
need not be deterred from exploiting the new 
dimension that tape and the long-playing record 
have brought to the printed word just because 
of lack of funds. The new records can be taped 
off the air free for use in the classroom, just as 
Mr. McCaffery’s programs incorporating such 
records can be taped for future use in a litera- 
ture unit. And a teacher doesn't have to feel he 
is taking a risk on a record that will prove to 
have only limited usefulness; for if a taped 
program does not pan out as expected in the 
classroom, the tape is ready at any time to 
“save” another program for you until you and 
your class are ready to use it. 

A final angle: If you live in an area that is 
not lucky enough to have stations like WQOXR 
or WNYC (New York City), or a Westinghouse 
station with a strong tradition of public service, 
or an educational station, ask your local station 
to start such a record show—with the high- 
school English department supervising the pro- 
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gram, in conjunction with bookstore owners 
and librarians. But most of all, find out if you 
have been overlooking a local program like 
“Books and Voices”—and use it. 

P.D.H. 


Getting a Picture of 
American History 


The proper use of audio-visual material is 
a continuing challenge to the modern school- 
teacher, There exists no social studies teacher 
who has not accumulated a mass of pictures 
and charts dealing with history, economics, 
civics, and related subjects. How can these 
best be mobilized for an assault upon the 
minds of our students? The bulletin board has 
been, and still is, of value. The passing out or 
the holding up of pictures has definite limita- 
tions. There is still another method of picture 
presentation and that is the pictorial running 
lecture with an opaque projector. Either teacher 
or student can present such a lecture 

Recently the editors of Year brought out 
another splendid volume entitled Pictorial 
History of America (Simon and Schuster, $9.95), 
which can be used to great advantage in Ameri- 
can history or civics, Pictorial History contains 
over 400 pages of pictures, spanning six cen- 
turies of American progress. Therefore this 
single book can be employed effectively with 
almost every chapter in any regular American 
history textbook, 

Proper handling of the “running-lecture” 
technique presupposes several conditions which 
may not exist in every classroom: (1) The 
Opaque projector must be of the type which 
can be seen in a partially lighted room. (2) 
To encourage teacher use, the projector should 
be of the new lightweight construction. There 
is nothing more demoralizing than moving a 
forty-pound projector up a couple of flights of 
stairs. (3) Students should be taking notes dur 
ing the lecture under the teacher's direction. 
One satisfactory method is to discuss each pic- 
ture and then allow members of the class to 
sum up. This summary can be dictated or . 
placed on the board, so that each student will 
have similar notes. When the teacher knows 
that each student has basically the same ma- 
terial, his tests and quizzes will follow a more 
logical pattern. (4) The projector should be the 
kind that can focus a part or the whole of the 
page upon a screen or upon the wall. The 


less equipment a teacher has to use, the more 
time can be dedicated to the lesson itself, 
M.M.P. 
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By EVERETT B. LARE 


Thoughts 


On assuming the role of editor of the Audio- 
Visual section of Tue House, I should 
like to comment on the reason why I consider 
audio-visual materials important. Education of 
the youth of our country is the most important 
work being done in the United States today, 
not only from the viewpoint of the individual 
but from the viewpoint of our nation as a 
whole. The future progress of our country and 
even our country’s survival depend on the devel- 
opment of the brain of each individual. At the 
present time much brain power is being lost 
through poor instruction, Audio-visual materials 
are not a panacea for this, but they are certainly 
one of the factors that can be used to change 
the situation. 

When one stops to consider, one will realize 
that printed materials are not a natural method 
of communication between individuals. By this 
I do not mean to minimize their importance, 
especially as a means of storing up the wisdom 
of the ages in a manner that makes them avail- 
able to any individual who has learned the proc 
ess of reading. But reading is still an artificial 
process and uses only one of the senses. 

In our schools many pupils are poor readers. 
By forcing them to acquire knowledge through 
reading, they are being deprived of that knowl- 
edge. A young child can learn from pictures 
before he can learn from print. Some pupils 
never acquire the ability to get much knowledge 
from print. I believe in presenting information 
so that it can be understood by the pupils 
Since pictures, drawings, diagrams, dioramas, 
flannel boards, motion pictures, television, re 
cordings, and so on, do assist in this communi. 
cation of ideas, I believe in using them when 
ever possible. Why make it harder to understand 
by using only print and the teacher's spoken 
word when these other methods will do the job 
more easily? 


E.B.L. 


Middle East Films 


With the attention on the Middle East, the 
group of films reviewed below are of vital cur- 
rent interest. Although they are documentary 
history now, since other events have taken place, 
they provide a valuable background. 


Suez by Edward R. Murrow, 55 mins. ($180), 
McGraw-Hill, 490 W. 42d St, New York, N.Y 
The film, from the “See It Now” television pro 
gram, surveys the history of the Suez Canal. It 
portrays the effect of Nasser’s nationalization of 
the canal on the nations of Western Europe who 
use it as a life line to supply them with oil 
In a special interview, Nasser gives his views 
on the situation and why the United States 
withdrew its offer to help finance the Aswan 
Dam. British Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd 
comments on England's position in regard to 
the canal, (Sr. H. 8.) 


Egypt-Israel by Edward R. Murrow, go mins 
($275), McGraw-Hill, 490 W. 42d St., New York, 
N.Y. In this film, Mr. Murrow presents both 
sides of a tense situation, After a geographical 
review of the area, he turns to the history of 
both countries, showing their economic, politi 
cal, and cultural heritages. Interviews are held 
with leaders and average citizens. Problems of 
the Arab refugees and the supply of arms, 
opinions on the Baghdad Pact and on colonial 
ism are discussed. Nasser and Ben Gurion con- 
clude the film with interviews. (Sr. HS.) 


Other films on Africa and the Middle East 
available from McGraw-Hill are: (1) Report 
from Africa; (2) Moroceo- Tunisia Series; (9) 
Arab Middle East; (4) Palestine; and (5) The 
Middle East. 


Current Affairs Filmstrips 


(1) The American Presidency; the Office of 
the President; (2) The American Presidency 
Electing the President (free), New York Journal 
American (Current Affairs Film), 18 EB. gist St, 
New York, N.Y. These two filmstrips came at a 
very opportune time for those on the New York 
Journal American mailing list. Incidentally, you 
may request to have your name added w the 
mailing list 

Phe first of the two filmstrips lists ten powers 
of the President, such as xppointing ambassa 
dors, calling extra sessions of Congress, vetoing 
bills, acting as commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, and making treaties with the approval 
of the Senate. It then goes on to show how the 
duties of the President have increased since the 
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Constitution was adopted. The work of the 
Hoover Commission and its recommendations 
are included. The filmstrip has an open ending 
inviting the class to give their opinion on how 
the President's work may be carried out effec- 
tively, Among the people shown are President 
Kisenhower, Vice-President Nixon, President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Eden, There 
are also scenes from the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

The second filmstrip will be dated after four 
years because the 1956 candidates are shown. 
The steps in the election of the President are 
presented as follows: Pre-election: Selection of 
delegates to the presidential nominating con- 
ventions, candidates nominated, roll call of each 
state and territory until a candidate is selected, 
and the election campaign; Election, including 
the vote of the Electoral College. Three open- 
end questions are left with the students: 1. 
Should the expenses of campaigns be more 
limited? 2. Should the Electoral College be 
abolished? 5. Should the voting age be lowered 
to eighteen? 

These two filmstrips should be useful in all 
classes in citizenship education. Discussion 
guides accompany. (Jr. and Sr. H.) 


The New South: an Economic Overview 
(free), New York Journal American (Current 
Affairs Film), 18 E. gist St, New York, N.Y. 
This filmstrip starts in with the agricultural 
past of the South, pointing out that cotton grow- 
ing was the main occupation. Scientific progress 
was stifled by the abundance of cheap labor 
resulting in exploitation of the laborers and of 
the soil 

This picture is gradually changing with the 
introduction of textile mills, oil fields, butyl 
rubber plants. With it has come an improve- 
ment in education and research. Mechanical 
cotton pickers, contour farming, and portable 
irrigation machines have improved cotton agri- 
culture, Papermaking and harvesting of pine 
crops have added another industry. (Jr. and Sr. 
H.) 


PHASE FILMS 
Presenting the basic and truly significant 
momena -—~ the beautiful precision of 
ceditary mechaniom of celle — coll division 
— plent and ation 
and the alternation of generations. 


Write for descriptive folders 
ARTHUR T. BRICE 
Ross 
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New Equipment 


Lightmaster Screen. This screen has been on 
the market for some time but primarily used in 
the West. We cannot recommend any screen 
for daylight projectors with light shining on the 
screen. 

But for projection in a classroom that has 
normal shades, if the screen is placed with its 
back toward the windows, the reflection from 
this screen at all angles is amazing. The ribbed 
aluminum gives a much wider field of view up 
to about 80 degrees. Because the screen is a solid 
sheet, it is rather bulky to carry from room to 
room. However, it comes provided with hooks 
for attachment to a wall or for attachment over 
a blackboard. 

A protective cover is available and with it the 
screen might be permanently installed. 

The screen comes in three sizes, al! smaller 
than usual for classroom use, but found to be 
perfectly suitable. (Lightmaster Screen Co., 
12270 Montague St., Pocoima, Calif.) 


Westinghouse 1,200-Watt Lamp. Adequate 
screen illumination is always a problem in most 
schools for classroom use of movie projectors. Ac- 
cording to the sample just received, the new 
1,200-watt bulb does appear to give a brighter 
screen illumination, without increasing the heat 
output to a point where it will burn the film. 
It is shorter in height than the old :,200-watt 
lamp for the Bell and Howell Model 130 projec- 
tor. The new bulb is available in T-12 size with 
medium pre-focus base, Bell and Howell base, 
and DC medium ring for base-up burning. 
Available through distributors of Westinghouse, 
Bloomfield, N.J. 
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Comune Event. National Convention, Depart. 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., March 5-6, 1957. 


Concraninc THe New A-V Eprroa: With this 
issue Everett B. Lare of the Ossining (New York) 
Junior-Senior High School assumes the editor- 
ship of the Audio-Visual section. He has had 
many years of experience in the audio-visual 
field and will continue to give our readers in- 
formative reviews of the most recent offerings in 
the areas of films, filmstrips, and related ma- 
terial. 


Be sure to see 
the 1957 edition 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE 


text for ninth-grade general science courses, by Beauchamp, Mayfield, and West 


and check on how it provides 
* real science to challenge today's students 
* a carefully built unit-problem organization to clinch understanding all the way 
* everyday applications to help students use what they learn 
* new illustrations, many of them in color; new double-column page; new pupil- 


teacher helps; new material on recent developments in science 


Free: Booklet #566, with a tryout lesson on work and force, and sample pages from eight units 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chwage Atlanta Datlas 2 . Pale Alte Faw Lawn, NJ 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 


announces 


Two Summer Workshops to be held on the Teaneck Campus 


Creative W riting a seminar to develop individual writing skills 
authors, literary agents, and representatives of publishing houses will 
participate in the sessrons 

Fentatively scheduled for July &, 1957 to July 21, 195 

For further information write to 
Dr. Loyd Haberly 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


Science and Mathematics i seminar on the most current deve loy ments in the science 
ind mathematis areas 
representatives of industry will participate in the sessions 
Scheduled for July 8, 1957 to August 16, 19957 
lor further information write to 
Dr. Claw Blact 
Fairlesgh Dickinson University 


Rutherford, New Jerse y 


Dormitory facilities available 
The campus at Teaneck, N is 15 menutes from New York Caty 
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PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, inc. 


SERVING BUSINESS EDUCATION THROUGH PUBLISHING 
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